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PREFACE. 



In classical learning, that which may be called 
the transition-state, when the student proceeds from 
accidence to translation, and begins to apply the 
rules of Syntax by the aid of a dictionary, is con- 
fessedly the most difficult and critical period, 
through which he has to pass. If he get well 
through that, his course will thenceforwards be 
smooth and satisfactory ; but Jiow to get him well 
through it, is a problem, which the generality of 
Teachers have not yet suc&ssfully solved. The 
present system certainly has the disadvantage of 
being as obscure and perplexing as it well can be, 
and demands no ordinary ability and appUcation to 
be in any degree eflPective ; for it is notorious that 
out of every hundred who study classics, scarcely 
more than one becomes a sound and tasteful 
classical scholar. This is a deplorable and frightful 
disparity — the source of bitter anxiety to the 
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majority of parents, and of years of labour wors^ 
than useless to thousands of youthful sufferers. 
Nor is it time only that is wasted ; — ^the loss of all 
emulative energy, repression of every tendency to 
intellectual exertion, and habits of mental indolence 
are too often the injurious consequences. But why 
is all this? It is because pupils have not been 
sufficiently directed and assisted in surmounting 
the difficulties opposed to them in their state of 
transition. 

Among these, the one most prominent and 
obvious, and that in fact, in which all the others 
centre, is the selection of appropriate meanings 
from the dictionary. 

When a boy looks out for a word, he finds, what 
appears to him, a heap of incoherent and incon- 
gruous meanings, from which he is at a loss to 
choose ; not knowing with what in particular, the 
word in question is immediately connected. At 
each subsequent attempt, for the most part, a 
similar difficulty occurs, till at length he gives up 
in despair the hope of exerting himself with suc- 
cess, tie sits therefore distressed and confused, 
watching the Teacher's eye, and trying to keep up 
the show of attention where the reality is wanting : 
for the rest, he must content himself with either 
his own crude guesses, or a prompt from some 
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class-fellow, which more often leads him into en'or 
than otherwise. 

From all this it happens, that it is only in the 
saying of the lesson he acquires that view of the 
connexion, which he ought to have during the 
preparation ; and perhaps if he were then to retuni 
immediately to his seat to prepare it over again for 
a second saying, he might go through it with 
advantage. But such is not the case — on the con- 
trary, he is called off to some other occupation, 
iand if a repetition be required a few days after, he 
is found, as at first, lamentably deficient. 

The universal conviction that boys cannot pass 
at once from the grammar to the dictionary, with- 
out some intermediate process, has led to the 
adoption of a few such books as Valpy's Delectus. 
These however, though of undoubted utility, effect 
but little; and every experienced Teacher sees 
that the simplicity of the Delectus affords an 
inefficient clue to the difficulties of the dictionary. 
Some further and more efficacious step is wanting, 
which step, to the writer, appears to consist in 
judiciously adapting the translation of one or more 
of the authors they commence with, to the imme- 
diate wants of the pupils. 

As in writing Latin exercises, they proceed from 
rightly connected English to reducing disjointed 
Latin into regular form ; so may they, in this way, 
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apply the English set before them^ to arranging and 
bringing forward the words of the Latin author, 
according to due dependence and in satisfactory 
consecutive order. This will not save the labour 
of consulting the dictionary, for except they know 
the meaning of the Latin word, they will still have 
to look for it But it will direct them at once to 
the meaning they are to choose, without bewilder- 
ing their minds by fruitless conjecture ; and they 
can then employ the time, that would otherwise be 
wasted to their own injury, in the truly profitable 
exercise of ascertaining the mutual dependence and 
connexion of the words according to the rules o 
Syntax. No excuse, on the score of difficulty, 
would then be available, nor would boys be apt to 
seek one. When they found the materials manage- 
able, they would willingly set to work, and with 
corresponding advantage. The authors would be 
read with spirit and thoroughly known in one-third 
of the time in which they are now waded Ihrough, 
so as to catch but an imperfect glimpse of their 
meaning ; and when they had gone through one or 
more in that way, they would be fledged for higher 
flights, or, to use a more humble metaphor, " able 
to swim without a cork." 

A translation for the above purpose must neces- 
sarily be too literal to lay claim to elegance. It 
ought however to be such as to lead the pupil on 
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to arriving at elegance, when he shall have suflBici- 
entlj mastered the difference -of idiom. The 
rendering of epithets and phrases ought therefore 
to be terse as well as correct, so that, while the 
language is plain and simple, it may avoid lowness 
of expression on the one hand, as well as pedantry 
and bombast on the other. In reference to this, 
the writer cannot deny himself the gratification of 
quoting, what he feels satisfied is the candid 
opinion of a competent judge, in whose criticism 
he has the utmost confidence. — 

** There is something novel, certainly, in a 
translation that avoids no difficulty, and adhering 
closely to the text, according to the strictest rules 
of grammatical precision, is faithftd without being 
inelegant" 

In the hope that Classical Teachers, on a perusal 
of this production, will see no cause for dissenting 
from the opinion thus quoted, nor yet firom the 
utiUty of the purpose for which it is put forward, 
the Translator respectfully submits it to their 
consideration. 

T. W. S. 

Grammar School, Clapham. 
Feb. 28, 1849. 
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I. 

The Roman Year. 

When the founder* of the City was setting 
in order the times (of the year)^ he settled 
that there should be twice five months in 
his^ year. Forsooth, oh Romulus, you 
understood arms better than stars ; and 
(you) had^ a greater concern for conquering^ 
(your) neighbours. The first month was 
(that) of Mars,® and the second of Venus ; 
she, the prime (source) of the race :^ he, the 
father of (Romulus) himself. The third, 
from the old men ; the fourth from the 
name of youths f the group which foUows 
was denoted jfrom (their ordinal) number. 
But Numa passes by neither Janus, nor the 
ancestral shades ; and added two to the 
former months. 

* Conditor urbis, Romulus, ^ Suo anno, in the year 
as arranged by himself. ° Tibi, understood, under the 
rule, Est pro haheo^ S^c, ^ Vincere, pro vincendiy or with 
its adjuncts, may be taken absolutely, as the subject of the 
clause. ® Rule, sum genitivum postulate S^c, ^ Venus, as 
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mother of ^neas, was the maternal source of the race ; 
Mars was the reputed father of Bomulus, by Rhea Sylvia, 
or Bia. ^ Maiusy a majoribus ; Junius^ a junioribus ; 
QuintiUsy SeaetiUsy SeptembHSy &c. The fifth and sixth 
months, as designated by Romulus, were afterwards 
named otherwise in honour of Julius and Augustus 
Caesar. The four following took imber into their com- 
position, as being months of rain. Numa named Ja- 
nuary from Janus, the god of gates or entrances (hence 
the Latin Janua) ; and February iram februOy eacpia* 
tory sacri/lcesy which were performed at this season. 
With most nations the year b^an about March, there 
being a traditionary impression that the earth com- 
menced its existence with spring ; and in England it 
was only in the last century, on the change of style, 
that the same Act of Parliament ordained the year to 
commence in January instead of March thenceforth. 



II. 

The Seasons of ike Year. 

Autumn gives fruits ;* summer is beauti- 
ful with crops ;^ spring affords flowers ; 
winter® is alleviated with fire. 

^ Poma may be applied generally to the produce of 
trees. ^ Messibus, literally, harvests, i. e. crops ready 
for the mower. ^ Winter, put for the cold of wintOT. 



III. 
The Year 



Is* tender and suckling and veir like the 
age of a boy in new spring : fhen the 



bkde,^ shining and void of strength, swells 
and is infirm, and deUghts the rustic with 
hope. All things then flourish, and the 
genial land smiles with the colours of 
flowers, nor as yet is any strength in the 
leaves. ' The yei, more r4ust a&r Spring, 
passes into Summer, and becomes a sturdy 
youth. For neither is any age more robust, 
nor more fruitful, nor any which is hotter. 
Autumn receives it,*' when it has laid aside 
the fervour of youth,* mellow and mild, 
between both a youth a^d an old man ; 
moderate in temperature, with grey hairs 
scattered over the temples. After that aged 
Winter comes of rough appearance with 
tremulous pace ; either despoiled® of its 
locks, or wmte in those it has. 

^ The heading (annus) is here nominative to the 
verb. ^ Of grass, com, &c. ° «. e. after it has passed 
through summer. * Lit. the fervour of youth being 
laid aside. ® Secundum is understood after both spo- 
liata and alba. 



ly. 

A Description of Spring, 

Now the zephyrs diminish the colds of 
Winter ; now the carrier of Helle* makes 
the times of day equal to those of the night. 
Now both boys and sprightly girls gather 
the violet, which the rustic earth produces 



without any one sowing it.^ And the meads 
bloom*^ with flowers of various colours, and 
the loquacious bird utters its vernal warb- 
ling^ with untaught throat. And that it 
may get rid of the charge of (being) a bad 
mother, the swallow* makes its nest and tiny 
dwelling under the house-beams. And the 
blade which lay concealed, overwhelmed 
with the fiirrows of Ceres, thrusts forth its 
soft top from the warm ground. 

* Athamas, king of Thebes, took for his second wife 
Ino, daughter of Cadmus. She instigated him to sa- 
crifice Phryxus and Helle, his son and daughter by 
Nephele, whom he had put away. They were carried 
off by a ram, with a golden fleece, the gift of Neptune, 
which bore Phryxus safe to Colchis. Helle, having 
fallen off, was drowned in the strait, which bears her 
name. The golden fleece afterwards gave rise to the 
Argonautic expedition. The ram became the constel- 
lation Aries, which regulates the vernal equinox. ^ i. e. 
Spontaneously. ^ lit. Put on the down of youth. ^ lie. 
Gives signs of spring. « Progne, wife of Tereus, king 
of Thrace, to revenge herself on her husband, slew her 
own son Itys, and was transformed into a swallow. 



Come, say, why the new year begins* from 
the cold,^ which should have been begun bet- 
ter through the spring ? All things flourish 
then ; then is the new age of time ; and the 
new bud swells out from the vine-branch 
filled with sap ; and the (elm) tree is twined 



with vines just formed ; and the blade of 
the seed protrudes to the surface of the soil ; 
and the birds soothe the warm air with con- 
certs ; and the herd sports and wantons in 
the meads ; then the suns are genial ; and 
the stranger^ swallow comes forth, an^ forms 
its work of mud^ under the lofty roof-beam ; 
then the field undergoes cultivation® and is 
renewed by the plough ; this^ ought with 
justice to have been called the newness^ of 
the year. 

* See Arnold's note. * The preposition a is under- 
stood heioT^frigoribus. ® Not known before that sea- 
son : Ovid uses prodit in accordance with the received 
idea that swallows concealed themselves in holes, &c. 
during winter. It is now pretty well* ascertained that 
they cross the Mediterranean to Africa. ^ Nest. « 
The scansion shews that cuUus is here the accusative. 
It is plural in allusion to the difierent kinds of tillage. 
^ Hcec may be referred to novitcis, or to pars (anni) 
understood. ^ The new commencement. 



vi. 

Description of Winter in a Northern^ Region. 

When icy winter has put forward its 
rugged features, and the earth has become 
wmte with marble ice ; the snow lies, and 
neither sun nor rains melt it when lain ; the 
north wind hardens and makes it lasting. 
Therefore when the former has not yet 
melted, other*^ (snow) is come; and it is 



wont to remain of two years continuance^ in 
many places. And the violence of the roused 
north east wind is so great, that it levels lofty 
towers with *he ground and carries away the 
tom-off roofs. They badM keep off the 
cold with skins and stitched trowsers ; and 
the faces are alone exposed of the whole 
person. Ofttimes the locks when moved 
rattle with the hanging ice, and the beard 
shines white with overspread frost.^ And 
liquid wines congeal,^ retaining the form of 
the jar ; nor do they drink draughts of wine, 
but broken pieces^ given to them. Why 
need I say,^ how the rivers congeal, bound 
together with cold, and the brittle waters 
are dug from •the lake ? The Danube itself, 
(which not less wide than the papyrus-pro- 
ducing river,^ is mingled with the vast sea*^ 
through many months), the winds hardening 
its blue > waters, freezes,^ and creeps to the 
sea with covered waves. And where ships 
had gone, they go now on foot,"^ and the 
hoof of the horse strikes the waves congealed 
with cold. And Sarmatian oxen draw rude 
waggons over bridges of a new description, 
the waters gliding under. 

* The region here meant is that about th6 Danube, 
which the Romans usually classified with The North. 
^ Both prior and altera refer to nix understood. ^ 
Binuiy from bimuSy agrees with nix also. ^ The adverb 
male goes with arcent, not with sutis, ® Gelu depends. 



on Candida^ not on nitet ^ lit Stand together. ^ 
Frustum, a fragment. ^ In such prefatory phrases as 
quid loqimr, quid referam, the verb is in the present^ 
potential. * The Nile. ^ The Euxine. ^ L e. Freezes* 
from the winds hardening its azure-coloured (or dark) 
waters. ™ liur, impersonal ; with ab illis understood. 



VII. 

Words to a Dismal and Cold Region, 

Thou neither art sensible to spring 
adorned with flourishing crown, nor dost 
thou see the bare bodies of mowers. Nor 
does autumn stretch out to thee viny grapes ; 
but all (your) seasons have the cold immo- 
derate. You possess ice-bound seas ; and 
the fish in the deep has often swum inclosed 
in covered water. Nor have you* fountains, 
except of what is nearly sea-water ; which 
whether it allay or excite thirst, when 
drunk, is a doubtfuP matter. A scanty tree, 
nor this fruit-bearing, appears in (your) 
exposed plains ; and on the land is another 
form of sea. Not a bird warbles, except if 
any^ in remote wilds drinks the briny*^ waters 
with hoarse throat. Loathsome wormwood- 
plants bristle through the unoccupied fields, 
and the bitter harvest is® suitable to its 
appropriate place. 

* Sunt tibi, under the rule, Est pro habeo ^ DulnUm, 
after est understood, to agree with the sentence qui 
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potus, ^e. « Si quoy whatsoever bird. * JBquoreas^ as 
resembling sea-water in taste. ® Without understanding 
esty messis maj be considered as an additional nomina-f 
*tive before horretU. 



VIII. 

Description of a Tempest 

Wretched me ! how great moiintams of 
waters are rolled on high ! you would sup- 
pose them just about to touch* the highest 
stars. How deep vallevs sink down, the sea 
being drawn asunder ! You would think 
them on the point of touching the gloomy 
Tartarus. Whithersoever you may look, 
there is nothing but sea and air ; the one^ 
threatening with swollen billows, the other 
with clouds. The winds between both, rage 
in a dreadful hurricane. The wave of the 
sea knows not which^ of them to obey as 
master. For at one time Eurus takes 
strength from the ruddy east ; at another 
Zephjrrus sent from the late west, is present : 
now the cold Boreas rages from the dry 
north ; now Notus wages battle with adverse 
front. The pilot is in uncertainty;^ nor 
finds® what he ought either to avoid or seek. 
Skill itself is confounded by conflictmg^ 
evils. 

^ Tacturos and tacturas refer to the substantives 
numtes and valles. ^ Sic is here applied to pontus, as 



being nearer to the speaker ; but the reading in the 
Eton Syntax seems preferable, viz. 

Nnbibus hie tamldus, fluctibus ille minax. 

° The next sentence shews that ventorum is to be un- 
derstood after cui. ^ Incertum is used as a substantive. 
® By his art. ^ AmbiguiSy between which it cannot 
decide. 



IX. 



Ah me ! with how violent winds do the 
billows increase, and {how) the sand boils 
torn up from the lowest bottoms !* Nor less 
in size than a mountain dashes the wave 
against the prow and curled poop, and strikes 
the painted gods.^ The piny textures re- 
sound ; the cordage^ {is) stricken with creak- 
ing noise ; and the very keel groans at my 
misfortunes. The pilot, having his fear 
confessed in his cold paleness, now follows, 
nor guides by skill, his conquered^ vessel. 
And as an infirm rider throws up the 
unmanageable reins to a horse of stiff neck, 
so I perceive that the steersman has let out 
sail to the ship,® not in what direction he 
wished, but whither the force of the wave 
hurries it. 



* The plural vadis is in reference to the inequalities 
of surface at the bottom of the sea. ^ The images at 
the stem. ^ Budens in the plural generally means the 
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entire cordage of the ship. ^ Overcoxne by the storm* 
^ Has allowed the vessel to proceed. 



X. 

I was often tossed in danger from the 
rainy Kids ;* the sea was often threatening 
from the star of Sterope.^ And the keeper 
of the Erymanthian® Bear used to obscure 
the day, or the south wind had increased the 
Hyades with violent rains. Now also the 
cordage creaks, strained with the north-east 
wind, and the hoUow wave rises after the 
manner^ of a hiUock. The pilot himself 
raising his hands towards the stars, heedless 
of his skill,® entreats aid by vows. Whither- 
soever I look there is nothing but the 
appearance of death; which I feiEir with 
doubtful mind, and fearing pray for.^ 

^ The stars mentioned here were supposed by their 
rising or setting to bring on rain and storms. » Ste- 
rope, or Asterope, was one of the Pleiades. ® Ery- 
manthian, Arcadian ; from Erjmanthus, a river of 
that country. CaUisto, daughter of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia, loved by Ju{Hter, and metamorphosed into a 
Bear, became afterwards the constellation Ursa Major. 
The latin Arctos is from the Greek apjcr<iic9 ursa. 
The star, or small constellation, at the tail of the bear, 
has the several names of Arcturus, Arctophylax, and 
Bootes ; the second of which means custos ursce. 
^ Or, to the size, &c. ® As deeming it of no avaiL 
' Or, pray for in my fear. 
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XL 

The Fickleness of Fortu-ne. 

All human affairs are hanging by a slight 
thread ; and things, which have been pow- 
erful, tumble with sudden fall. Bj^ whom 
has not the opulence of wealthy Croesus been 
heard of ? Yet he in truth made captive 
received life from an enemy.^ That^ person 
just before dreaded in the Syracusan city, 
with difficulty kept off severe hunger by a 
humble occupation.^ What had been greater 
than Magnus ?® Yet he a fiigitive asked aid 
with the submissive voice of a dependant. 
He, renowned by his Jugurthine and 
Cunbric triumph, under whom as consul 
Rome was so often victorious, (even) Marius^ 
lay hid in mud and marshy reed, and suf- 
fered many things shameful for so great a 
man. A divine power sports in numan 
affairs, and the present hour scarcely admits 
of secure trust. 



^ By is generally used in rendering into English the 
dative after verbs passive. ^ Cyrus, by whom he was 
made captive, spared his life. ^ lUe, in such instances 
as the above, may be translated that remarhahU person, 
^ Dionysius the younger, tyrant of Syracuse, after 
being expelled that city, kept a school for young chil- 
dren at Corinth. ® Pompeius Magnus^ Pompey the 
Great. He fled from Pharsalia to Egypt, to bqg the 
aid of Ptolemy, for whose father he had secured his 
throne. Arnold refers clienHs to the son, and makes 
it depend on opem. In this case it ought rather to be 
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the accusative. ^ Marius may be taken at once with 
nie. Marius triumphed over Jugurtha and over the 
Cimbri, and was seven times Consul. On one occa- 
sion, in endeavouring to escape from Sylla's party, he 
lay covered up to the chin in the marshes of Min- 
tumse. 



XII. 

Adverse Fortune sometimes produces Fame. 

My fortune has set me up to be gazed at 
by the people, and given me more notoriety 
than I had before. Capaneus* became more 
noted from the stroke of a thunderbolt ; 
Amphiaraus is known from his horses having 
been sunk in the earth. Ulysses, if he had 
wandered less, would have been less known ; 
the fame of Philoctetes^ is great in conse- 
quence of his wound. K, among so great 
names, there is any room for small ones, my 
ruin makes me also conspicuous. 



^ Gapaneus and Amphiaraus were two of the seven 
chieftains who aided Polynices at the siege of Thebes. 
Jupiter, whom he defied, struck the former with a 
thunderbolt ; and caused the earth to open before the 
chariot of the latter, and to engulph his horses and 
himself. ^ Philoctetes had in his keeping the arrows 
of Hercules, without which Troy could not be taken. 
Having accidentally wounded himself with one of them 
in the foot, the smell from it became so foetid, that the 
Greeks left him in the island of Lemnos, but had to 
send afterwards to entreat him to join them. 
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XIII. 

The Effects of Fear. 

Grant pardon, I pray, and excuse exces- 
sive fear. The wrecked sailor dreads the 
waters even when tranqml. The fish, which 
has once been hurt from the deceitfiil hook, 
thinks that curved hooks are under* all bits 
of food. Oft-times the lamb flies the dog 
seen at a distance, and of itself ignorantly^ 
shuns its own protection. Wounded limbs 
shrink from even a soft touch, and a vain 
shadow strikes fear into anxious minds. *^ 
So I, pierced with the adverse shafts of 
Fortune, imagine nothing but what is sad 
in my breast.^ 

* L e. Are concealed in. ^ The adjective is con- 
stantly used for the adverb. ^ Understand animis. 
^ The poets generally introduce pectus as the seat of 
joyful or sad anticipations. 



XIV. 

In human affairs^ blessings are mixed with evils. 

No day is so moist from southern clouds 
as to have the rain flow with unintermitted 
waters. Nor is any place so sterile that 
there is not usually in it the usefiil herb 
mixt with rough brambles. Oppressive 
Fortune has made nothing so miserable that 
joys do not in some part diminish the pain. 

c 
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XV. 

Grief is alleviated by words.^ 

You exact that no groans should follow 
torments ; and when a severe wound has 
been received, you forbid to weep. Phala- 
lis^ himself permitted to utter lowings in 
the Perillean brass, and to complain with 
the mouth of the bull. Though Achilles 
was not offended by the tears of Priam,*^ 
you, more cruel than an enemy, forbid my 
sobs. When the progeny of Latona was 
making Niobe^ childless, they did not also 
order her to have her cheeks dry. It is 
something that a fatal evil should be light- 
ened by means of words : this {it is that) 
makes Progne and Halcyone® querulous. 
This was (the reason) why the son of Poeas^ 
in his cold cave used to weary the Lemnian 
rocks with his voice. Grief (when) represt 
choaks and boils up within, and is forced to 
multiply its own efforts at relief. 

* By giving it expression. ^ Fhalaris was tyrant of 
Agrigentum. FeriUus, an artist, to assist him in his 
cruelties, invented a brazen bull, the cries of those 
burned in which should resemble bellowings. Pha- 
laris tried it first on Perillus himself. ^ When begging 
for the dead body of Hector. ^ Niobe, wife of Am- 
phion. King of Lydia, having boasted that she had 
more children than Latona, Apollo and Diana, Latona's 
offspring, slew her's. ® For Frogne, see notes to 
Section 4. Alcyone was wife to Ceyx, king of Trachis ; 
perished by shipwreck on his way to Claros to 
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consult the oracle of Apollo. She having found his 
dead body on the shore, where she went to watch for 
his return, cast herself into the sea. They were 
changed into Halcyons, which build their nests on the 
waves, during which time the seas remain smooth and 
tranquil. Hence the phrase " Halcyon days^ &c. 
^ Philoctetes ; see notes to Section 10. 



XVI. 

Injuries of Sloth and Idleness. 

Add, that the mind, injured by long inac- 
tivity,* grows torpid, and is of much less 
avail, than it was before. A fertile field, if 
it be not renewed by the diligent plough, 
will produce nothing but grass with thorns. 
The horse,^ which has remained stationary 
a long time, will run badly ; and will 'go last 
among the horses sent from the starting post. 
Whatsoever boat has been long without its 
accustomed waters is turned into crumbling 
rottenness, and gapes with chinks. 

^ lit Kust. ^ EqutiSf supplied out of equos in the 
next line. 



XVII. 

Wishes of an ExHe, 

I should now wish to mount the chariot 
of Triptolemus* who cast new seed into the 
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foreign^ ground. I should now be willing 
to curb the winged serpents of Medea,*^ which 
she had when flying from thy citadel, oh 
Corinth. I should now desire to take wings 
to be used in flight ; whether your's, oh 
Perseus f or your's, oh Daadalus f that 
{with) the soft air yielding to my winged 
efibrts, I might suddenly behold the loved 
soil of my country ; and the face of my 
deserted home, and the companions who are 
mindful of me, and the features of my wife 
dear to me above all. 

* Ceres, in her wanderings in search of her daughter 
Proserpine, was hospitably entertained by Celeus of 
Eleusis ; and out of gratitude took up his son Tripto- 
lemus in a winged chariot and taught him to sow 
com over the earth. ^ i, e, ViTith which it was not 
before acquainted. ^ Jason, having put away his wife 
Medea in order to espouse the daughter of the king of 
Corinth ; Medea, in revenge, sent the princess, as a 
present, a wedding garment, by the poison of which 
she was consumed. She then slew the children she had 
by Jason, and escaped in a chariot drawn by dragons 
from the citadel of Corinth. ^ With which Mercury 
accommodated him, when he was going to take the head 
of the gorgon Medusa. ^ Which he used in escaping 
from Minos, king of Crete ; who sought to slay him 
for having favoured the amour of his queen, Fasiphae, 
with the bull. 



XVIII. 

Similes for a Host of Evilsn^ 

As many shells^ as the shores, as many 
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flowers as pleasant rose-beds, and as many 
grains as the sleep-causing poppy contains f 
as many wUd beasts as the forest nourishes ; 
by as many fishes as the wave is swum in ; 
with as many wings as the tribe of birds 
beat the-yieldLg aif; by so many adversi- 
ties am I pressed : which if I should endea- 
vour to comprise in words, I might as weU 
try to tell the number of drops of the Ica- 
rian^ sea. 

^ ^ A host of evils illustrated by comparisons. 
** In English, the nominative would be more appropri- 
ate ; e, g, " As many as are the shells which the shores 
contain," &c. ^ Habent is to be suppHed out of kabet 
to the nominatives litiora and rosaria, ^ So called 
from Icarus, son of Dasdalus, who accompanied his fa- 
ther in his flight from Crete. As he soared too high 
in the air, the sun melted the wax on his wings, and he 
fell into that part of the Mediterranean adjoining the 
south-west of Asia Minor. 



XIX. 

The Kinds of Poetry. 

Brave wars love to be related in Maeonian* 
measure. What room for prettinesses of ex- 
pression can be there ?^ Tragedians use a 
lofty style ; anger becomes the tragic bus- 
kins : the style for comedy^ will have to be 
taken from the ways of common ^ life. Let 
the free Iambus be drawn {as a sword) 
against adverse foes ; whether the swift, or 
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that which drags the last foot.® Bland elegy 
may sing of quivered loves/ and sport as a 
playful mistress at her own discretion. 

* Heroic is such as the MaBonian Homer wrote in. 
^ In treating of wars. ^ The sock, or slipper^ used by 
comedians is put here for the style in which comedy is 
to be written. ^ i, e. Middle, ® There were two sorts 
of Iambic measure ; the swift, and the scazon, or Ump- 
ing Iambic. ^ Elegiac verse, so called from being first 
used for elegies, was subsequently adopted for amatory 
poetry, &c. as it is here used by Ovid. 



XX. 

The Glory of Poets Immortal. 

Homer shall live, while Tenedos* and Ida 
shaU stand, as long as the Simois shall roll 
rapid waters to the sea. The Ascraean^ 
shall also live, while the grape shall swell 
with new wine ; while corn shall fall, cut by 
curved hook. The son of Battus ^ shall be 
always sung through the entire world : 
though he is not powerful in genius, he is 
powerful in skill. No loss {of popularity) 
shall happen to the Sophoclean buskin.^ 
Aratus® shall exist always with the sun. and 
moon. Ennius^ free from art, and Accius 
of spirited style, have a name that will at 
no time perish. What age can be ignorant 
of Varros and the first ship and the golden 
fleece sought by the -^sonian chief ? The 
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verses of the sublime Lucretius^ are then 
about to perish, when the same day shall 
give the earth to destruction. Tityrus, and 
crops, and the arms of ^neas^ shall be read, 
whilst thou, oh Rome, shalt be head of the 
triumphed-over world. As long as flames 
and bows shall be the weapons of Cupid, 
thy numbers, oh polished Tibullus,^ shall be 
learned. Gallus^ shall be known both to 
western, and Gallus to eastern nations ; and 
his Lycoris shall be known with Gallus. 
Therefore, though flint stones, though the 
share of the patient plough perish with 
time, poetry is free from death. 

* Tenedos, an island off the coast of Troy ; Ida the 
mountain near it ; and Simois, one of its two rivers, 
are mentioned in the poetry of Homer. ^ Hesiod, born 
at Ascra, in Boeotia, composed a poem on agriculture, 
&c. ^ CaUimachus, celebrated for his elegies. ^ The 
tragedies of Sophocles. ® Aratus wrote a poem on the 
heavenly bodies. ^Ennius and Accius were two of 
the early Homan poets. ^ Varro translated from the 
Greek the Argonautics of Apollonius Ehodius. They 
treated, as the title imports, of the Argo, the first ship, 
and the golden fleece, the object of the Argonautic 
expedition under Jason, the son of ^son, ^ Lucretius 
wrote a celebrated poem explaining the doctrines of 
Epicurus. ^ The Eclogues, Georgics and -^neid of 
Virgil. ^ TibuUus is praised also by Horace for the 
polish of his amatory effusions. ^ Gallus celebrated 
Lycoris, his mistress, in his poems. He is referred to 
in terms of compliment by Virgil, with whom he was 
contemporary. 
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Verses confer Immortality, 

Poetry* performs the heraldings of great 
praises, and^ takes care that the fame of 
exploits be not perishable. By verse virtue 
becomes long-lived, and free of the tomb 
acquires the notice of late posterity. Wasting 
age consumes iron and stone, and nothing 
has greater strength than time. Writings 
endure years ; ^by writings you kaow Aga- 
memnon ; and whosoever bore arms against, 
or along with him. Who, without poetry, 
could have known of Thebes and the seven 
chieftains, and whatever was after these 
things, and whatever before ? The gods 
also, if it be allowable so to say, are made® 
by poetry ; and so great majesty stands in 
need of the mouth of a poet. Thus^ we 
know that Chaos, out of that confused mass 
of former nature, being disposed into order 
had its elements. Thus (we know) that the 
giants, aiming at the celestial realms, were 
given over to Styx by the cloud-bearing 
flame of their pimisher. Thus victorious 
Bacchus derived renown from the vanquished . 
Indi ; Hercules from the taken jEchalia : 
and thee, Caesar, whom thy virtue has 
lately added to the stars, numerous poetic 
e&isions of the Muses® have consecrated. 

^ Carmina peculiarly applied to Li^ric Odes, but it 
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here means poetry in general. ^ Ve and que are some- 
times used for each other. ^ The heathen theogony 
was chiefly derived from the poets. ^ That is, bt/ 
poetry, ^ The fountain of Castalia was one of the 
haunts of the Muses. 



XXIL 

The allurements of Song, 

The Sirens were monsters of the sea, who 
with melodious voice detained* ships how- 
ever swift in their course. On hearing 
these, Ulysses ahnost unbound his person, for 
wax was in the ears of his companions.^ 
The Thracian*^ Orpheus with his lyr^ moved 
rocks and wild beasts, and the Tartarean 
lakes, and the three-bodied dog.^ At thy 
sonff, oh most upright avenger of thy 
mother,® the stones in hasty obedience made 
new walls. A fish, although it was mute, is 
thought to have favoured a voice — ^the well 
known^ story of the lyre of Arion.^ 

* Detinuere is used here for detinebant, ^ Ulysses 
had the precaution to stop the ears of his companions 
with wax, and to get himself tied to the mast : but on 
hearing the Sirens, he tried to loose himself. ° Rho- 
dope, a mountain of Thrace, the native country of 
Orpheus. ^ Cerberus. ® Amphion revenged the 
wrongs of his mother Antiope, and built the walls of 
Thebes by inducing the stones to unite themselves at 
the sound of his lyre. ^ Fahula is here in apposition 
iopisciSf under the rule "Duo substantiva rei ejus- 
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dem," &c. « This serves as an introduction to the 
next section. 



XXIII. 

Arion^ preserved by means of a Dolphin. 

What sea knows^ not, what land is igno- 
rant of Arion? He used to detain with 
song the running waters. Often the wolf, 
pursuing the lamb, was kept back by the 
sound : often the lamb flying from the rave- 
nous wolf stopt short. Often hounds and 
hares lay down under one shade, and the 
hind stood close to the lioness on a rock. 
And the chattering crow sat along with the 
bird of PaUas^ without contention, and the 
wood-pigeon was joined (in neighbourhood) 
to the hawk. Diana^ is said often to have 
been astonished at your strains, oh tuneful 
Arion, as if proceeding from her brother. 
The name of Arion had fiUed the Sicilian 
cities, and the Italian coast had been capti- 
vated by his lyric melodies. Thence re- 
seeking home, Arion got on board a ship, 
and was taking with him riches thus acquired 
by his skill. Perhaps, unhappy man, you 
were in fear of the winds and the waves ; but 
the sea was safer for you than your ship. 
For® the pilot stood with a drawn sword, and 
the rest of the guilty crew with armed hand. 
What hast thou to do with a sword ? guide. 
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pilot, the veering vessel : weapons such as 
these must not be grasped by thy fingers. 
He, void of fear, says, "I do not pray 
against death ; but let it be allowed joae to 
play a little, having taken up my lyre."^ 
They grant the indulgence, and laugh at 
his procrastination. He takes a minstrel's 
wreath,^ which might become thy locks, oh 
Phoebus ; he had put on a cloak twice dipt 
in Tyrian purple ; the strong chord struck 
by his thumb returned its wonted sounds. 
Just as with mournful strains, ha\'ing its 
white temples^ pierced through with a cruel 
winged shaft, the swan sings. At once, 
{thus) adorned, he springs down into the 
midst of the waves ; the dark coloured poop 
is splashed with the stricken water. Out of 
that,^ (too great for belief, ) they say that a 
dolphin with curved back placed itself under 
this new burthen. He, sitting {on 2V),.both 
holds his lyre and sings the payment of 
being carried,^ and soothes the waters of the 
sea with his song. The gods see {with 
approbation) the pious deed.^ Jupiter re- 
ceived the dolphin among the constellations, 
and ordered that it should possess nine 
stars. 



* Arion of Methymna, in Lesbos, was a celebrated 
musician, and an especial favourite with Periander, 
t3rrant of Corinth, at whose court he chiefly sojourned. 
Having gone by invitation to the Greek cities in Sicily 
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tod Italy, after having amassed much wealth, he was 
returning with it on board a Corinthian vessel, when 
the occurrences described in this section took place. 
The sequel of the story is that, being landed by the 
dolphin at Corinth, he appeared privately before 
Periander, who, not crediting his relation, had him 
kept in seclusion, till the mariners arrived with a 
forged tale of his death. Arion then suddenly coming 
before them, they thought it to be his ghost, confessed 
their guilt, and were executed by order of Periander. 
^ " Novity^ from nosco^ I learn, in the perfect, navi, I 
have learnt, I know. ^ The owl was considered sacred 
to Minerva. * Diana, and her brother Apollo, the god 
of music, had the names of Cynthia and Cynthius 
from Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos. ® Nam- 
que equivalent to the Greek Kai ycLfh may be rendered, 
and it was so for, &c. The same remark will abo 
apply to Etenim, ^ " Capta lyra^ lit " my lyre being 
taken up." « Minstrels, when they exhibited, wore a 
robe and a chaplet or wreath in the form of a coronet. 
^ Lit. Having been pierced as to its white temples, &c. 
^^tempora^^ being the accusative governed by secundum, 
under the rule " Accusativus aliquando subjidtur," 
&c. * That is, out of the water; or it may simply 
mean then. ^ Gerunds have sometimes, as here, a 
passive signification. ^ The plural for the singular. 
Or it may be translated in a general sense, piotis deeds. 



XXIV. 

Men more treacherous than Women. 

Men deceive often, tender girls not often ; 
and they incur, if you inquire into it, few 
charges of fraud. The deceitftil Jason, put 
away the Colchian,^^ now a mother ;, another 
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spouse is come into the bosom of the son of 
jEson. As far as it lay with you, oh 
Theseus,^ Ariadne (would have) fed*^ the sea 
birds, abandoned alone in a strange place. 
Inquire why she^ is said to have gone nine 
journeys, and hear that the woods wept for 
Phyllis by shedding their leaves. But 
(another)^ nas the reputation of piety ; yet, as 
a guest, he supplied both a sword and the 
cause of thy death, oh Elisa !^ 

^ Lit the Phasian woman, meaning Medea. The 
Phasis was a river of Colchis ; its banks the native 
haunt of those beautiful birds, Phasianee aves, intro- 
duced from thence by the Argonauts into Europe, and 
by us called pheasants. See notes to Sections 17 and 
20. * By the aid of Ariadne, Theseus slew the 
Minotaur. She accompanied him on his return from 
Crete to Athens, but he had the ingratitude to abandon 
her at the island of Naxos. She was preserved by the 
god Bacchus, who espoused her. ^ The indicative for 
the potential ^ Demophoon, the son of Theseus, was 
driven by a storm on the coast of Thrace, where he 
gained the affections of Phyllis, who hospitably enter- 
tained him. On his departure, he promised to return ; 
and on the appointed day, she ran nine times to the 
shore,inthe hope of meeting him, but being disappointed, 
died of a broken heart. The way she went got the 
name o^ the " nine ways/* and the trees about her 
tomb used to shed their leaves on the anniversary of 
her sufferings. ® ^neas. ^ EUsa^ was a name of Dido, 
queen of Carthage, when deserted by ^neas, she slew 
herself with a sword he had left behind. 
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XXV. 

Examples of Devoted Wives set before a Wife by her 

Husband, 

If my death were capable (which I pray 
heaven to avert) of being redeemed by 
yours, there was the wife of Admetus,* 
whom you might imitate. You might be- 
come a rival of Penelope,^ if with pious 
fraud as a wife you should wish to deceive 
urgent suitors. If as a companion you 
would follow the manes of your husband 
when deceased, Laodamia*^ might be the 
leader of your deed. The daughter of Iphis^ 
was to be placed before your eyes, wishing 
perchance to throw your body on the lit-up 
pile. There is no need of death, no need of 
the web of the daughter of Icarus :® but 
the wife of Caesar must be entreated with 
your own mouth.^ 

* Alcestis, wife of Admetus, king of Thessalj, offer- 
ed herself as a victim to Pluto to redeem her husband 
from death. ^ During the jears of wandering of 
Ulysses, when he was supposed to be lost, a number of 
neighbouring chieitainb established themselves in her 
palace, feasting on her substance, and insisting that 
Penelope should select a husband from among them. 
She conditioned that they should wait till she finished 
a web she was working, and made the delay lasting, by 
undoing at night, what she had wrought in the day. 
^ Protesilaus was the first Grecian chief, who perished 
at the siege of Troy, being slain by Hector, as he 
sprang upon the shore. His wife, Laodamia, on hear- 
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ing of his death, is said to have burnt herself in her 
palace. ^ Evadne, daughter of Iphis, threw herself 
on the pile of her husband, Capaneus. See notes to 
section 12. ® Penelope. Nil, in each of these clauses 
may be considered as governed by secundum under* 
stood — there is need as to nothing, u e. there is no need 
at all, *" Ovid wishes to impress on his wife that, in- 
stead of any more formidable sacrifice for the sake of 
her husband, all she has to do is to make personal en- 
treaty to Livia, the wife of Augustus Caesar, to obtain 
his recal from banishment. 



XXVI. 

Denunciation of Enmity never about to cease. 

Sooner shall moisture cease to be contrary 
to fire,* and the light of the sun shall be 
joined with the moon ; and the same part of 
the sky shall send forth the west and east 
winds ; and the tepid south wind shall blow 
from the cold north-pole ; and new concord 
shall coine to the smoke of the brothers,^ 
which ancient enmity separates on the kin- 
dled pyre ; and spring shall be mingled with 
autumn, summer with winter, and the west 
and the east shall be the same region ; than, 
having laid aside the arms, which we took 
up, I can have with you the friendship 
(which has been) broken, oh wicked one, by 
your ofiences. ouch peace shall be to us,*^ 
as long as life shall remain to me, as wolves 
are wont to have with the feeble flock. 
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^ Ignibus and lumina in the next ^ne, plur. pro. sing. 
^ When the bodies of Eteocles and Polynices were 
bamed on the same pyre, the flame and smoke divided, 
as expressive of continued enmity. ^ Or, We shaU 
have this peeux, S^c. which wolves^ fyc. 



XXVIL 

The Wttch.^ 

She endeavours to draw down the strug- 
gling moon from her chariot, and to hide 
the Jiorses of the sun in darkness. She 
bridles waters, and stops rivers in their 
winding course ; she moves woods and un- 
hewn rocks from their place. She wanders 
through tombs ungirt with dishevelled hair, 
and gathers select bones from warm pyres. 
She devotes the absent to destruction ; and 
forms images of wax, and forces sharp nee- 
dles into the wretched liver. 

* The characteristics of a witch as here given by 
Ovid, are too well known to require further explana- 
tion. 



XXVIII. 

The Necessity of Death, 



ferrymi 



to DC recauea oy tnese, wnom tne lerryman 
has once carried in the shade -conveying 
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boat. So many brothers,* so many sisters 
bewailed Hector, and his father, and wife, 
and the boy Astyanax, and his aged mother. 
Yet he was ransomed ^ (only) for the flames, 
and no shade has swum back through the 
Stygian waves. The devastator Achilles 
presses the Trojan^ plains with his burnt 
bones. For him his aunt Panope*^ loosed 
her azure-coloured hair, and increased the 
immense waters by weepings ; and her hun- 
dred companion goddesses, and the aged 
wife of Oceanus, and Oceanus the father ; 
and Thetis before all. But neither Thetis 
herself, nor all, changed the sad laws of the 
greedy god.^ 

* Priam, the father of Hector, had fifty children. 
Hector wbs bewailed by these, and by his wife Andro- 
mache, his son Astyanax, and his mother Hecuba. 
^ Priam ransomed his body from Achilles, only to have 
it burned on the funeral pyre, and not to have it res- 
tored to life. ® Thetis was mother of Achilles by Pe- 
leus. She was one of the hundred Nereides, ocean 
nymphs, or goddesses, descended from Oceanus and his 
^nfe Tethys. Another of them was Panope, who was 
therefore aunt to Achilles. ^ Pluto> god of the infer- 
nal regions. 



XXIX. 

The Gods greedy^ of Honours. 

Honour touches us^ also ; we take pleasure 
in festive days and altars ; and {we) celes- 
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tials are an ambitious multitude. Often has 
some one made the Gods hostile by sinning, 
and for his faults we have had an appeasing*^ 
victim. Often have I seen that Jupiter, 
when he was just intending to dart his 
thunderbolts, withheld his hand on frankin- 
cense being offered. But if we are neg- 
lected, the injury is atoned for by great 
punishments, and (our) anger passes the due 
limit. Look to the grandson of Thestius ;** 
he burned away by means of absent flames ; 
the reason is, that the altar of Diana was 
without fire. Look to the descendants of 
Tantalus ;® the same Goddess kept back the 
sails. She is a virgin, and yet twice she 
avenged her despised hearths. Unhappy 
Hippolytus, you would wish to have venera- 
ted JDione,^ when you were torn by means of 
your affiighted steeds. 

* Understand sunt ^ A Deity is speaking. « Xhis 
seems a less forced translation than Arnold has given. 
^ Meleager was the son of JEneus, king of Calydon, 
by Althsea, daughter of Thestius. To punish ^neus 
for neglect of her worship^ Diana sent a monstrous 
boar to ravage his territories. This gave rise to the 
famous Calydonian hunt, at which the heroine Atalanta 
attracted the regard of Meleager, who, on slaying the 
monster, presented her with its head and skin, and 
slew his mother's two brothers for attempting to 
deprive her of them. Althssa, in revenge, burnt a 
billet of wood, on the preservation of which, the Fates 
had announced at his birth that his life depended, and 
he thus perished by means of absent flames. ® Aga- 
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memnon, son of Atreus, grandson of Pelops, and great 
grandson of Tantalus. He was chosen commander-in- 
chief of the Greeks in the expedition against Troy, 
but having slain a sacred and favorite stag of Diana's, 
the Grecian fleet was detained at Aulis by contrary 
winds, till he appeased the anger of the Goddess by 
offering on her altar his daughter Iphigenia. ^ Dione 
is mentioned by Homer as the mother of Venus. 
Arnold's note makes the name, in this place, to stand 
for Venus herself ; but there is no necessity for 
straining it so for. Any, who venerated Dione, would 
of course have attended to the worship of her goddess- 
daughter. Hippolytus, it seems, did not ; he was 
rather a worshipper of Diana. He was the son of 
Theseus, king of Athens, by Hippolyte, the Amazonian 
queen ; after whose death Theseus married Phaedra, 
daughter of Minos, king of Crete, by Pasiphae, 
daughter of the Sun. Venus, who hated the race of 
Apollo, for his having exposed her intrigue with Mars, 
inspired Pheedra with a passion for Hippolytus, who 
rejected her overtures. She then in revenge accused 
him to Theseus, and as Hippolytus, in his chariot, was 
trying to escape along the sea-shore from his father's 
anger, Theseus, to whom Neptune had promised that 
he would grant three of his wishes, prayed to that God 
to destroy his son. Neptune, in compliance, sent on 
the shore a number of phocae (seals or sea-calves), at 
sight of which, the horses that drew his chariot were 
so frightened, that overturning and dragging it amongst 
the rocks, they tore both it and him to pieces. 



XXX. 

The Goddess Majestas,^ 

She sits by Jupiter ; she is the most 
faithful guardian of Jupiter ; and affords to 
Jupiter a sceptre^ to be dreaded without 
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(having recourse to) violence.® She is come 
also on earth ; Komulus and Numa wor- 
shipped her ; then, others ; each in his own 
time.^ She keeps fathers and mothers in 
the respect due to them ; she comes a com- 
panion to youths and virgins ; she (Hgnifies 
the conferred fasces, and the curule ivory ;® 
she triumphs in an elevated position with 
horses crowned (with laurel). 

^ t. e. is one of his distinguishing attributes. ^ Phi- 
ral for singular. <" Dignity of deportment is its own 
protection. ^ Shakespeare has some fine passages on 
this subject. For instance, 

" Such diyinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason dare but peep at what it woul4." 

^ i. 6. the office of Consul and other high offices of 
state. The fasces, after the expulsion of Tarquin, 
became the insignia of Consular and Dictatorial autho- 
rity. They were afterwards borne by Lictors before 
all the higher magistrates, except the Censors. All 
these magistrates, likewise, on all ceremonial oocadons, 
sat in chairs of ivory (or inlaid with it) and shaped 
like a currus, or chariot Hence the phnise ^ curule 
ehur^ and the name jEdUes curtdes for the higher 
^dUes who enjoyed this privilege. 
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The Gods, GtuircUans of Cities and States. 

• 

The Athenians* worship Pallas ; the 
Minoian^ Crete Diana ; the Hypsipylean^ 
land, Vulcan ; Sparta and the Pelopeian 
Mycenae^ (worship) Juno ; the Menalian® 
region the pine-bearing head of Faunus : 
Mars was to be venerated by Latium, be- 
cause he presides over arms, arms used to 
give both wealth and glory to a barbarous 
race/ 



* Called CecropidaB, from Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 
is said to hare colonized Athens at an early period. 
^ Minos was a name common to the early kings of 
Crete. ^ Hypsipyle Was the queen of Lemnos, (an 
island sacred to Vulcan), when the Argonauts landed 
there. ^ Mycenae was the chief city of Agamemnon, 
grandson of Pelops. ® Mount Mxenalus in Arcadia 
was the original place of the worship of the God Pan, 
who was worshipped in Italy under the name of 
Faunus. ^ The early Romans were both barbarous and 
nearly savage ; their strict adherence to warlike pur- 
suits brought them both wealth and power. 



XXXII. 

A Croat ^ the Nurse of Jupiter when a child. 

The Naiad^ Amalthaea, renowned on the 
Cretan Ida, is said to have concealed Jupiter 
in the woods. Here*^ was the beauteous 
mother of i*wo kids, conspicuous among 
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Dictoean^ flocks, with horns iofty and curved 
towards her back ; with an udder such as 
the nurse of Jove might possess. She used® 
to give milk to the God ; but she broke her 
horn in a tree, and was mutilated in the half 
part of her beauty. The njnnph took this, 
and presented it adorned with fresh herbs, 
and filled with fruits, to the moutV of 
Jupiter. He, when he obtained^ the sove- 
reignty of heaven, and sat on his paternal 
throne, and nothing was greater tnan un- 
conquered Jove, made stars {of) the nurse, 
and the fertUe horn of the nurse,^ which now 
also has the name of its mistress.^ 

* We have in this origin the poetic origin of the 
horn of plenty, or Comacopia. ^ Nais may be used as 
a general term for Nymph, but I see no reason for 
agreeing with Keightley or Arnold, that Amalthasa 
was not a Naiad, or Fountlin Nymph. ^ viz. in the 
woods. ^ Dicte was a mountain of Crete. ® The im- 
perfect tense has constantly this frequentative force. 
^- Oray plural for singular. « TenuU pro obtmutt^ the 
simple verb for the compound. ^ Lit. made the nurse 
and the horn stars. ' Being known as AmaUluEdB 
horn. 



XXXIII. 

The War of the Giants wUh Jupiter 

The Earth produced Giants, a savage off- 
spring, hideous monsters, about to attempt * 
to go against the residence of Jove. She 
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gave to them a thousand^ hands, and snakes 
for legs ; and says : — " Move arms against 
the naighty gods." These {the Giants) were 
preparing to pile up mountains^ to the stars, 
and to trouble the mighty Jove with war. 
Jupiter, having hurled thunderbolts from 
the summit of heaven, turned the vast masr 
ses on their builders.^ 

* Ausuros agrees with gigantaSy with which the other 
accusatives are in apposition. ** Amplification — the 
most monstrous had but a hundred hands. ^ They 
raised Pelion on Ossa, and Olympus on both. ^ i, e. 
The mountains on those who piled them. 



XXXIV. 

7 he Deity and Name of Vefovis. 

Lest the strangeness of the name Vejovis* 
may be a diflS.culty to (you) ignorant, learn 
who that God (is) and^ why he is called so. 
Jupiter is young,^ behold his youthful looks ; 
behold next his hand ; it holds no thunder- 
bolts. Thunderbolts^ were taken up by 
Jo-ve after the giants having attempted to 
reach heaven ; in the primitive time he was 
unarmed. Ossa flamed with newly created 
fires, and Pelion higher than Ossa, and 
Olympus (when) fixed® in the solid earth. 
The goat also stands along with him ; the 
Cretan nymphs are reported to have fed 
(him) : ahe (the goat) gave milk to the in- 
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fimt Jove. Now I am called to (the explan- 
ation of) the name. Country-women call 
grains of com which have badly increased, 
vegrandia (i. e.) of small size, and little bits, 
vesca. If the force of the word is such, 
why should I not conjecture that the temple 
of. Vejovis, is the temple of Jove (when) 
small ? 

* There was a temple at Rome called Templum Ve- 
jovis ; Ovid here assigns his reasons for supposing that 
it was meant to be the temple of the Infant Jove. 
** With the poets ve and qtie frequently change places. 
° Ovid brings, as it were, the youthful Jupiter before 
you. ^ This and the following sentence are to be con- 
sidered in a parenthesis. ® Arnold seems to understand 
f*^ with fixus, but arsit is evidently the verb agreeing 
with Olympus, as well as with Pelion and Ossa. ^ Pa- 
visse, from pasco, K we translate it as from paveoy it 
gives a more natural image, viz. to have feared. While 
the goat gave him milk, he did not much require the 
nymphs to have fed him : but the goat standing close 
to the infant God, its nursling, and threatening the 
Cretan nymphs, whom curiosity gathered round them, 
with its horns, is a pleasing and poetic fancy. 



XXXV. 

Jupiter the Baker. 

The capitol* begirt with fierce Gauls was 
hard pressed ; a siege now long protracted 
had caused famine. Jupiter, having sum- 
moned the celestiala.to his royal throne, says 
to Mars, " Begin." He at once replies. 
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" Forsooth,^ what is the fortune of my des- 
cendants is a thing unknown, and this grief 
of mind wants the voice of a complainer.*^ 
K, however, you exact, that I relate briefly 
sufferings joined to shame — Rome lies pros- 
trate under an enemy from the Alps. Is 
this (the city) to which the dominion of the 
world had been promised. Oh Jupiter ? 
Were you about to place this over the earth ? 
And now it crushed the (states) near to the 
city, and the Tuscan arms ; our hope was 
in progress; now it is driven from its 
dwelling f we have obs erved throughout the 
bronze adorned courts, those decorated 
with embroidered vest, senators honour- 
ed with triumphs to have fallen ; we 
have observed the pledges of the Tro- 
jan Vesta to be transferred from their 
seat.® They think, forsooth, that there are 
some gods.^ But if they would look to the 
citadel in which ye ^ dwell, and (reflect) that 
so many temples of yours are pressed by the 
siege, they would know that no aid remains 
over^ in the care of the gods, and that the 
frankincense presented with anxious hand 
goes for nothing. And I wish that a space 
might lie open for fighting ; that they may 
take arms, and fall, if they shall not be able 
to conquer. Now destitute of food, and 
fearing the fates attending cowards, the bar- 
barian crowd presses them, shut up on their 

E 
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hill."* Then Venus, and Quirinus, adorned 
with augural staff and royal robe, and Vesta^ 
spoke much for their own Latium. Jupiter 
replied — '' The care for these walls is (a) 
public (one) ; and Gaul being conquered 
shall suffer punishment. Oidy do thou 
effect that the com, which is deficient, may 
be supposed to abound ; nor desert, on 
Vesta, thine own seat. Let the hollow 
mortar grind, whatever there is of unbroken 
grain, and let the hearth harden it on the 
fire after being softened with the hand." 
He had (thtis) ordered, and the Satumian 
virgin assented to the commands of ^ her 
brother ; and it was the time of midnight. 
Fatigue had now given sleep to the com- 
manders ; Jupiter chides them ; and in- 
formsi them, what he wishes, with his sacred 
lips :_" Rise, and fi-om the highest towers 
tW into the midst of you/enemies the 
aid, which ye are least willing to lose." 
Sleep leaves them ; and they inquire, puz- 
zled by (this) strange riddle, what aid they 
are unwilling, and are ordered, to lose. Lo, 
it"^ appeared to be com. They throw the 
gifts of Ceres ; they^ rattle, wnen thrown, 
upon the helmets and long bucklers. The 
hope fell (from the GanJ'S) that they^ (the 
Romans) could be conquered by famine : the 
enemy being repulsed,? an altar of white 
marble is erected to Jupiter Pistor. 
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• Fluraljor singular; of which there are many in- 
stances in this section. ^ Scilicet is here used ironi- 
cally. ^ To make the cause of it understood. ^ Rome 
had at? this time subdued all the neighbouring states, 
and most recently Veii, the chief city and state of He- 
truria, or Tuscany j but the Gauls being now in pos- 
session of Rome itself, except the Capitol, the hope of 
universal dominion, which they had just begun to en- 
tertain, was banished from the home in which it was 
centered. ® The fire of Vesta, and other things, on 
which the safety of Rome was supposed to depend, had 
been removed to Ccere. ^ Notwithstanding the want of 
protecting deities, which they now experience. ^ viz. 
Your imagcM, ^L e,Ja still left for them. * The hill 
on which the Capitol stood. ^ Vesta is made the spea- 
ker for the other two : Jupiter, therefore, addresses her 
more particularly in his answer. She was the daugh- 
ter of Saturn, hence in line 33, " Satumia virgo " is 
applied to her. ^ L e. Seems in a vision to do ;30. 
^ Res qtiasitc^ the thing, or meaning, they sought after. 
** The loaves of bread. ^ Eos, is understood before 
posse. P L e. After the Gauls had been repulsed by 
Camillus. 



XXXVI. 

Pallas. 

Pallas now,* ye boys, and ye tender dam- 
sels adorn with garlands ! Who shall have 
successfully appeased Pallas, shall be learned. 
Pallas being appeased, soften out the wool,^ 
ye damsels ! Learn now to relieve of their 
burthen the full wool-baskets. She also 
instructs to run through the warp with a 
shuttle, and can thicken the rarified work 
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with the lay. Worship her, thou who 
takest away stains from injured vests I 
Worship her, whoever preparest caldrons for 
fleeces ! Nor shall any one successftdly 
make ties for the foot against the wiU of 
PaUas, though that person be more skilful 
than Tychius.^ And although compared in 
hands to the ancient Epheus^ he be before 
him, if Pallas be angry he wiU be without 
the use of hands. Ye also, who expel dis- 
eases by Phoebean® art, give back a few gifts 
out of your own^ to the Goddess. Neither 
do ye, oh teachers, a multitude usually de- 
frauded of income, despise her ; she attracts 
new scholars : and thou who movest the 
graving tool, and bumest the picture with 
colours ;s and who makest stones soft*^ with 
skilful hand. She is Goddess of a thousand 
works : certainly she is the Goddess of song. 
If I deserve it, may she be friendly to my 
pursuits. 

^ Pallas Minerva, as goddess of learning, had a fes- 
tival dedicated to her, called Quinquatrus, or Quinqua^ 
tria, in March. ^ She was also worshipped as the 
goddess of spinning, weaving, falling, dyeing, leather^ 
cutting, carpentry, healing, teaching, sculpture, paint- 
ing, &c. as alluded to in succession by the poet. ^ A 
shield-maker, mentioned in Homer. ^ The framer of 
the Trojan horse. ® Apollo was the god of healing. 
' i. e. Out of those made to yourselves. * The ancients 
gave durability to colours by the application of fire. 
^ Alluding to their softness, or delicate smoothness of 
appearance, as derived from the hands of the statuary. 
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Minerva relates that she invented Flutes, 

I first, by means of a few openings in 
perforated box-wood, effected that the long 
flute should give forth sounds. The voice* 
pleased : the, liquid waves giving back my 
form, I saw that my virgin cheeks had 
become swollen. The art is not worth so 
much to me ;^ farewell, my flute, I said. 
The bank receives it cast away upon its 
turf. A satyr admires it (when) first found ; 
but the use he knows not, and perceives that 
inflated it has a sound. And now he lets 
out with his fingers, now he draws<^ in the 
air ; and now among the Nymphs he was 
superb in skill. He challenges also Phoebus. 
Phoebus conquering, he hung suspended ; 
his cut limbs retreated fi'om his skui.^ 

* The sound of the flute. ** As to allow my face to 
be distorted, in playing upon it. ® Literally, draws 
together, or catches together, i. e. collects. ^ Alluding 
to the satyr Marsyas, whom Apollo, on gaining the 
victory, flayed, as a punishment for his presumption. 



XXXVIII. 

The Palladium preserved in the Temple of Vesta. 

Hus, the descendant of Dardanus, had 
lately made the new walls ; the rich Hus as 
yet possessed the wealth of Asia ; the celes- 
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tial statue* of the arm-bearing Minerva is 
believed to have leaped down upon the 
ridges of the Dian city (P had a care to 
see : I saw both the temple and the place. 
This remains to it f Rome possesses Pallas. ) 
Smintheus^ is consulted ; and obscure in a 
shady grove with a mouth that did not lie 
he returned these sounds : Preserve the 
aBtherial® deity ; ye will preserve the city : 
she shall transfer with herself the empire of 
the place. Ilus preserves, and keeps her 
shut up in the lofty citadel ; and the care 
comes to the heir Laomedon. Under Priam 
(she was) preserved negligently : so she 
herself was wishing, from what time her 
form was overcome in the judgment.^ Whe- 
ther (it were) the kin of Adnastus,^ or 
Ulysses fitted for thefts, or the pious jEneas 
— ^he is reported to have snatched her away. 
The doer^ is an uncertainty : she is a Ro- 
man possession : Vesta protects her because 
she surveys all things with continual light. 
Alas, how much feared the fathers at the 
time in which Vesta^ took fire, and was • 
almost overwhelmed with her own shrines ! 
The sacred fires were burning with fires 
accursed, and to the pious flame the flame 
profane was mixed, the alarmed Priestesses 
were weeping with hair let down ! Fear 
itself had taken away strength of body. 
Metellus flies forward into the midst, and 
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with a loud voice, Bear aid, weeping^ is not 
assistance, he says. Take away the fatal 
pledges iA your ^.ginpaJms!^ These are 
to be snatched away not by a wish, but by 
the hand. Wretched me ! do ye hesitate ! 
he says, — ^he saw that they hesitated, and 
that they had fallen forward fearful on 
bended knee. — He draws up water, and 
raising Ms hands, Pardon, said he, oh sacred 
symbols ! I a man will enter places^ that 
should not be approached by a man. If 
there be guilt, let the punishment of the 
crime redound on me, let Rome be freed at 
the loss of my head. He said, and broke 
in : the Goddess, snatched away,™ approved 
the deed, and was safe by the gift of her 
high priest. 

^ The Falladiam, which was said to have fallen from 
heaven. ** Mihi is understood. Ovid had visited Troas 
in his travels. ® The temple remains to the place ; the 
statue had been transferred to Rome. ^ Apollo was so 
called from a Phrygian word, signifying, a mouse. He 
was worshipped under that name at Troas, for having 
delivered the inhabitants from a plague of mice. ® As 
having fallen from heaven. ^ Of Paris. ^ Diomede, 
son of Tydeus, had for his mother Deipyle, daughter 
of Adnastus, king of Argos. ^ Who did the deed, is 
uncertain. * The temple of Vesta took fire, B. C. 242, 
on which occasion Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, is 
said to have saved the Palladium from the fiames. 
* The infinitive is here used as a substantive in the 
nominative case. ^ Loca is understood. The shrines 
of Vesta were not to be profaned by the presence of a 
man. ^ «. e. The rescued goddess. 
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XXXIX. 

The Mother of the Gods transferred to Rome from 

Asia. 

The mother loved always Dindymus* and 
Cybele and Ida pleasant in springs and the 
Hian riches : when jEneas was carrying 
Troy to the Italian fields, the goddess almost 
followed the ships bearing sacred matters : 
but she had perceived that her divine influ- 
ences were not as yet required by Latium, 
and had remained behind in accustomed 
places. Afterwards, when Kome, potent in 
resources, now saw five centuries, and raised 
her head fi:*om a world utterly subdued ; 
the priest inspects the fatal words of the 
Euboean^ verse : they report that what was 
inspected was to this eflFect i — The Mother 
is absent ; I order, oh Roman, that you seek 
after the Mother : when she is come, she 
must be received by a chaste hand. The 
fathers are at fault through the ambiguous 
meaning of the obscure oracle : — either 
what parent may be absent, or in what place 
to be sought. Apollo ° is consulted : and 
sends for the mother of the gods ! he sa^ 
She is to be found on the Idoean ri(' 
Nobles are sent. Attains^ held then Qie 
sceptre of Phrygia : he refuseis the posses- 
sion to the men of Ausonia. I will relate a 
prodigy ! The earth trembled with long- 
continued murmur, and thus the goddess 
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spoke from her own shrine : I my self wished 
to be sought ; let there be no delay ; send 
me willing it. Rome is a fitting place, whi- 
ther every deity may go. He, in alarm 
through terror of the sound, said. Depart : 
thou shalt be (still) ours ; Rome is traced 
back to Phrygian ancestors.® Forthwith in- 
numerable axes cut down those pine-groves, 
which the pious Phrygian when flying had 
used; A thousand hands combine ; and 
painted with burnt colours the concave poop 
has the mother of the celestials. She is 
borne most secure through the waters of her 
son,^ and approaches the long pools of the 
sister ^ of Phryxus ; and passes the capa- 
cious^ Rhoeteum, and the Sigean shores ; 
and Tenedos, the ancient possessions of Ee- 
tion.* The Cyclades receive her, Lesbos 
being left behind back ; and where the wave 
is broken by Carystean^ shallows. She 
crosses also the Icarian, where Icarus lost 
his fallen wings, and made a name for the 
vast water.^ Then Crete on the left, the 
Pelopeian waves ™ on the right she deserts, 
and seeks Cythera, sacred to Venus. Hence 
the^ Trinacrian sea, where to tinge the 
glowing iron both Brontes and Steropes and 
the son of Acmon^ are wont. Aiid she 
skims the Afric seas, and sees before her the 
Sardinian realms from the oars on the left, 
and attains Ausonia. She had touched at 
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Ostia, where the Tiber divides itself into 
the deep, and floats in a freer field. The 
entire equestrian order, and the grave senate 
with the mingled populace comes to meet 
her at the mouths of the Tuscan river. Ma- 
trons proceed together and daughters and 
daughters-in-law, and those who in virgin- 
ity p attend to the holy fires. The riien 
weary their sedulous arms with the strained 
hawser, the stranger-ship scarcely enters 
upon the waters making against it. The 
earth had been long dry ; drought had burnt 
up the grass : the keel subsided pressed in 
the muddy shallow. Whoever is present at 
the work labours more than according to his 
share, and aids the stout hands with resound- 
ing voice. It sits steady as an island in the 
midst of the sea ; the men alarmed at the 
prodigy, both stand and shake with dread. 
Claudia Quinta traced back her race from 
the lofty Clausus,*! nor was her form inferior 
to her nobility ; chaste indeed, but she was 
not believed so. Unjust rumour had hurt, 
and she was arraigned of an unfounded 
crime. When she advanced from the band 
of chaste matrons, and drew up in her hands 
the pure water of the river, thrice she 
sprinkles her head, thrice raises her open 
hands to the sky ; (whosoever look at her 
think that she is without understanding) and 
with humbled knee, she fixes her looks on 
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the image of the Goddess, and with hair 
Ijdng loose utters these sounds : — ^Benignant, 
miitful parent of the Gods, receive the 
prayers of a suppliant under a certain con- 
dition. I am said not (to be) chaste ; if thou 
condemnest, I will acknowledge that I have 
deserved it ; I wiU make atonement with 
death, overcome with a Goddess as judge. 
But if crime is absent, thou by realities^ 
shall give pledges to my life, and chaste 
{thyself) wilt follow chaste hands. She 
said, and with trifling effort tugged the 
hawser. I wiU speak things wonderful, but 
testified to even on the stage. — The Goddess 
was moved, and follows her guide, and by 
following approves. A sound indicative of 
gladness is borne to the stars. They come 
to the bend of the river — ^former persons 
called it the Tiberine mouth — whence it 
goes off in a left-hand course. Night was 
at hand ; they bind again the hawser from 
an oaken stump, and give to light sleep their 
bodies refreshed with food. Day was at 
hand ; they loose the hawser from the oaken 
stump ; before, however, they offered incense 
on erected altar. There is a place, where 
the eel-like Almo flows into the Tiber, and 
less in size, loses its name from the great 
river : there the hoary priest in purple vest 
washed the mistress and sacred things in the 
waters of the Almo. The attendants howl 
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forth, and the flute with furious sound is 
blown, and soft hands belabour the hides of 
bulls f Claudia precedes, most renowned 
with joyous look ; scarcely at length believ- 
ed chaste through the testimony of the god- 
dess, she herself sitting in a waggon was 
conveyed in by the Capene gate ; the yoked 
oxen are scattered over with fresh garlands. 
Nasica * received her. The founder of the 
temple did not continue (the same) ; Augus- 
tus is now ; before, it was Metellus.^ 

» The Mother of the Gods was most anciently wor- 
shipped on Mount Ida, in Crete. From that. Mount 
Ida in Troas and Phrygia got its name ; the Cretan 
prince, Teucer, one of the ancient founders of Troy, 
having brought thither her worship, which became ge- 
neral through Phrygia. In that district were also the 
mountains Dindymus, Berecynthus, and Cybele — all 
named in compliment to attributes of the goddess, in 
reference to which she bore the titles of Dindymene, 
Cybele, and the Berecynthian Mother. Dindymon is 
the accusative, from the Greek nominative, Dindymos. 
^ Cumae, in Italy, the abode of the famed Cumsean 
sibyl, who sold the books of her prophecies to Tarquin, 
was founded by a colony from the island of Euboea, in 
the Archipelago. ^ Paean, was the title of Apollo, as 
god of healing. ^ Attains, king of Pergamus. This 
was in the year of the city, 548. ® Through ^neas ; 
who, in the line next but one, is named, the pious 
Phrygian. ^ Neptune. ^ Helle ; from whom the 
Hellespont was called. ^ Perhaps, as being a great 
haunt of pirates. The Bhoetean and Sigean promon- 
tories were along the coast of Troas. * Eetion, father 
of Andromache, Hector's wife, was king of the Hypo- 
placian Thebes, in Asia Minor, to which district the 
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Isle of Tenedos belonged. ^ Carystus was a seaport in 
the Island of Euboea. ' The Icarian sea, that part of 
the Archipelago adjoining Asia MijK>r on the south 
west, was called after Icarus, son of Doedalus, who was 
drowned there. ^ Of the Feloponnesos, or which 
wiisbed it ^ Petit is here understood* ^ The names 
of the three Cjdopes, who worked for Yulcan under 
JBtna, and were therefore wont to tinge, or dip in wa- 
ter, the glowing iron. ' The Vestal Virgins. The 
remainder of the extract \% a kind of episode, in refer* 
ence to a nnxaculous attestation of the goddess in fa- 
vour of one of them. This was Claudia Quinta, sus- 
pected of not being chaste ; the punishment of which 
crime, if proved, would have been burial alive. The 
ship, eonvejing tlie goddess' image, (or rather, a mete* 
one mass that had faUea from the skj, and been pre- 
served as such,) ia said to have stuck fast in the Tiber, 
and to have resisted all attempts to draw it onwards, till 
Claudia drew it with her girdle — Ovid says, her hand, 
^ Attus Claustts, the ancient Sabine ; from whom 
sprang the lofty race of Hie Roman ClaudiL ^ By a 
real manifestation, ^ving pledge to the chastity of my 
life. Ovid Intimates that this incident became the 
subject of scenic representation. " The worship of 
Cybele was always celebrated with bowlings, the furious 
sounding of flutes, and the chuihing of cymbals, and of 

'drums, or tim]»els covered with bull-hide. ^ Seipio 
Nasica, as the most virtuous man in Rome^ was ap- 
pointed to be guardian of the image ; which was placed 
in the temple of Victory, on the Palatine. " Metellus 

. is supposed to have comi^eted the building of the 
temple at that time ; but from the time of its restora- 
tion by Augustus, it bore the name of the latter. 
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XL. 

The Fable about Phcebus and the Haven. 

By chance Phoebus was preparing a solemn 
feast to Jupiter : (our story will not cause long 
delay :) Go, said he, my bird,* that nothing 
may retard the pious sacrifice ; and bring 
hither clear ^ water from the living spring. 
The raven in crooked talons takes up a 
gilded cup, and aloft flies along its airy 
course. A fig-tree was standing very thick 
with fruit as yet hard ; it tries it ® with its 
beak ; it was not fi^t for being plucked. 
Mindless of the command, it is said to have 
remained sitting under the tree, tiU the 
fruits should become sweet with slow delay. 
Sated from thence, it takes up in its black 
claws a long water-snake, and returns to its 
lord, and repeats a feigned story : — This the 
cause of my delay, the blocker up of living 
waters ; this withheld ^ the springs and my 
duty. — Dost thou add falsehoods to fault, 
says Phoebus, and dare to wish to deceive 
with words the fate-pronoimcing God ? But 
by thee, while the fig collecting juice shall 
cfing on the tree, let not gelid waters be 
drunk of from any spring ! ^ He said : and 
as perennial records of the ancient transac- 
tion, snake, bird, and cup gUtter as joint 
constellations. 

• The raven was said to have been sacred to Phoebus. 
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Its colour was originally white ; but cbanged to black, 
on account of its pei^dj. ^ Thin, or transparent 
^ The tree is here put for the fruit. ^ Kept back, or 
delayed. ® Pliny and ^lian mention it, as an idea 
current in their times, that the raven suffers from thirst 
during the sixty days that precede the ripening of the 

fig- 



XLI. 

Flora. 



. I, who am (now) called Flora, was Chlo- 
ris : the Greek letter of my name has been 
corrupted by the Latin* sound. I was 
Chloris, nymph of the happy^ plain where 
you hear that fortunate® men had formerly 
a possession. I always enjoy spring ; through 
me the year is most splendid ; the tree has 
leaves, the ground always pasture. I have a 
fruitfiil garden in the fields ^ven me in 
dowry ; the air cherishes it ; it is irrigated 
with the spring of liquid water : my hus- 
band^ has filled this with abundant flower : 
and says ; Have thou, oh goddess, the sway 
of flowers.® Oft have I wished to arrange 
and number^ the colours ; nor could I ;s the 
variety was too great for number.^ When 
the dewy hoar-frost has first been shaken 
fi-om the leaves, and the various tresses* 
have become warm with rays ; the Hours 
arrayed in variegated garments assemble, 
and coUect into fight baskets my gifts. At 
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once the Graces seize them, and weave 
chaplets and garlands, that are to twine 
among celestial locks. I was the first who 
scattered ^ new seeds through immense na- 
tions : the earth before was of an uniform 
colour. I first made a flower from Therap- 
noean blood ; and the complaint remains 
written on its own leaf.^ Thou also hast a 
name through cultivated gardens, oh Nar- 
cissus ;™ unhappy, that thou wert not one 
of two and the other. Why need I refer to 
Crocus, or Attis, and him sprung from Cin- 
yras,"* from the wounds of whom honour 
through me arises ? Perhaps you may sup- 
pose that my empire onlv extends over*^ 
tender chaplets ; tilled fields also feel^ my 
divine power. If standing crops have been 
well in flower, the threshing-floor wiU be 
rich ; if the vineyard have flowered well, 
there wiU be Bacchus. If the olives have 
weU flourished, the year (is) most nitent 
(with oil) ; and apples have a produce depen- 
dent on^ this time. The flower once injured, 
both vetches and beans perish, and thy len- 
tils perish, oh foreiffn JNile.'^ Wines also 
laboriously stored in large cells flower (tvith 
scum)^ and little frothy clouds^ cover the 
tubs at the surface. Honey (is) my gift. 
I call the winged insects that are to yield 
honey to the violet and hadder-plants and 
the hoary thyme. I also do the same,* then 
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when with youthful years minds luxuriate, 
and bodies ire yigoToha of themselves." 

* Chloris is from xXtitpog, green, which in the femi- 
nine is x^^P^ « ^^^ ^^^ initial x heing changed into 
the Latin F, the word thus became Flora. ^ Hesperia, 
or Latium, where Saturn reigned after his expulsion 
from heaveui ^ The men of the golden age. ^ Zephy- 
rus, god of the west wind. ® The singular here is 
used for the plural. ^ Literally, to number the arranged 
colours. ^ Equivalent to, btU I cotdd not. ^ Lit. the 
abundance was greater than number. * Flowers are 
the locks or head-dresses of stalks and plants. ^ Prima 
sparsi, with ordinals in the above sense the relative in 
Latin is seldbm used. ^ Hyacinthus, a youth of The- 
rapne, in Lucania, was accidentally slain by Apollo, of 
whom he was a favourite, as they played together at 
quoits. From his blood the god caused the flower of 
that name to spring up, which has AI, AI, {alasy alas,) 
inscribed on its leaves. ™ The youth Narcissus was 
changed into a flower, having pined away through love 
of his own image ; unhappy because he was not him- 
self and the image also. ° Crocus, Attis, and Adonis 
the son of Cinyras, were youths also changed into 
flowers. The second was a favourite of the goddess 
Cybele, and the third the especial favourite of Venus. 
^ Lit. is in, t. e. consists in, p Lit. touchy i. e, come in 
contact with. ^Le. Belonging to — as expressed by the 
genitive. ' Lentils were much cultivated along the 
Nile, a stranger, as it were, as not having its sources 
in Egypt. * Nebulae, as applied to new wine, implies 
all this. * The plural is used here — the expression is 
equivalent to Jhremiis. " Ipsa, in this place indicates 
spontaneity. 
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Anna Perenna. 

The populace in ancient time* and as yet 
not secure by any tribunes^ fled, and goes 
oiF to the top^ of the sacred mountain.* 
Now also the food, which they had carried 
with them, had failed them, and the com® 
prepared for human uses. Sprung from the 
suburban Bovillae^ was a certain Anna, poor, 
but an old woman of neat sedulity.s She, 
having her grey hair tucked back with a 
light cap,^ used to form rustic cakes with 
trembling hand. And thus through the 
•* people she was wont early in the morning 
to distribute them smoking-hot : this supply 
was grateful to the people. When peace was 
made at home, they put up the statue of Pe- 
renna,* because she had brought aid to them 
destitute. 

» This is generally the force of vetus. ^ lit. As yet 
safe with no tribunes — meaning, not as yet rendered 
safe by the protection of tribunes. The first appoint- 
ment of tribunes was in consequence of 1^ aeoesgioA 
here alluded to, B. C. 494. ^ Arnold says, «bit, for 
abiit ; or that it may be a present joined to the perfect 
fugit. I should think the latter certainly ; both be- 
cause I think the substitution would be too extreme a 
license ; and the use of the present here, implies that 
the choice of the place was subsequent to their getting 
out of the city, which on their part was a precipitate 
movement. I consider, also, abire in vertices for in 

^ticemy too harsh a construction for Ovid, though I 
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have followed Arnold in so translating it ; neither do 
I look on in cofupeetu venire, a passage txcuiily parallel. 
We ourselves nse coming in sight, for coming into sight 
My own opinion is, ahit is an error for abest ; but if 
not, the poet might have used it in that sense, namelj, 
The people has escaped from the city, and is now in 
secession on the top, &c. * The Mons Sacer. ® Per- 
sonification. ^ A village near the suburbs on the Via 
Appia. ^ Meaning active attention with a display of 
neatness* ^ The usual head-dress. ^ Arnold 8ay&— 
This derivation of Anna Ferenna from Anus^ &c. is 
absurd enough. — Ovid, surely, does not give it firom 
Anus, but from Anna, the name of the woman. Fe- 
renna being another form of perennis, Anna Ferenna 
seems to mean, Anna for ever I Their form of pe- 
tition, tpo> at the festival, in praying for as many years 
as they could drink off cups of wine, ut annare peren^ 
nare que commode liceret, is somewhat tantamount to 
the same. 



XLIII. 

.^iactdapius. 

The passion of PhaBdra* is known, the 
injury^ of Theseus is known ; he, credulous, 
devoted {to death) his own son. The youth, 
virtuous not with impunity, was seeking 
Troezene : a bull® divides the opposing 
waters with his breast. The dismayed 
horses are struck with fright ; and, reined 
back without effect, they drag their master 
aloBg cliffs and rugged rocks. Hippolj^us 
had mllen from the chariot ; and^ the reins 
entangling his limbs, had been dragged with 
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kcerated body : and had yielded his life 
notwithstanding the great indignation^ of 
Diana. The son of Coronis® says — {There 
is) no cause for grief, for I wiU restore life 
without a wound^to the virtuous youth, and 
the sad fates shall yield to my art. Inune- 
diately he draws forth herbs from ivory 
drawers ; those had previously been ser- 
viceable to the manes of Glaucus.s Thrice 
he touched his breast, thrice spoke the words 
of health : he raised his head deposited on 
the ground. Him a grove, and Dictynna^ 
in the recess of her wood, conceals ; he (has 
become) Virbius* at the Aricine lake. But 
Clymenus'^ and Clotho grieve : she, that her 
threads are again spun ; he, that the rights 
of his kingdom are made weaker. Jupiter, 
fearing the precedent, directed his bolts 
against him who had applied the aid of too 
powerful skill. Phoebus, thou wert com- 
plaining. He is (now) a God ; be appeased 
with thy father ; on thy accoimt he does 
himself what he forbids to be done.^ 



» See 29, line 13. ^ The injustice. <^ The monster 
sent by Neptune, at the prayer of Theseus, to cause 
the death of Hippolytus. ^ Lit, Diana being much 
indignant. ' ® ^sculapius was son of Apollo and the 
Nymph Coronis. ^ i. e. Sound as before. ^ Glaucus, 
son of Minos, had been restored to life by uSsculapius. 
^ The Cretan name of Diana. ^ The Latins had a 
tradition that Diana concealed Hippolytus, on his 
restoration to life, under the name of Virbius {vir bis), 
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in the Egerian grove at the lake of Aricia. ^ Cljme- 
nus, (from the Greek tcXvfxeyogy famed)y a name for 
Pluto. ^ I. e. Restores to life. 



XLIV. 

Terminus, 

Terminus, whether you are a stone or a 
stump sunk in the ground by ancient men, 
thus also thou hast divinity.* Two owners 
of land crown you on dfiSferent sides, and 
bring you garlands by twos, and twofold 
offerings. The common Terminus is also 
sprinkled with a slain lamb ; nor does he 
complain when a sucking pig is sacrificed to 
himself. The simple neighbours^ assemble 
and celebrate a feast, and sing thy praises, 
oh sacred Terminus. Thou boundest states, 
and cities, and extensive realms ; every 
piece of land wiU be subject to litigation 
without thee. Thou hast no ambition, thou 
art not corrupted by any gold ; thou pre- 
servest the fields entrusted to thee with 
loyal faith. If thou hadst formerly marked 
out the land of Thyrea,® three hundred 
bodies would not have been devoted to 
death. What (took place)^ when the new 
Capitol^ was being built ! Truly the entire 
host of the Gods gave wav to Jove, and 
yielded place. Terminus, (as the ancients 
relate), on being visited,® kept his ground 
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in the building ; and possesses a temple in 
common with the mighty Jupiter. Now 
also, that he may not see any thing above 
him but the stars, the roof ^ of the teinple 
has a small opening. Since that, oh Ter- 
minus, inconstancy is not allowable to thee ; 
remain in the station in which thou hast 
been placed. Neither do thou concede any 
thing to a neighbour soliciting, lest thou 
mayest seem to have preferred a mortal to 
Jupiter.^ And, whether thou shalt be 
struck with ploughshares or with harrows, 
exclaim — This fidd is mine, that thine ! 

• 

^ The stone or stake that marked the boands between 
two owners, was considered a representative of Ter- 
minus, the god of boundaries, and thej named and 
worshipped it as him. ^ Lit. neighbourhood. ^ The 
Thjreatic district, lying between Argolis and Laconia, 
was long a bone of contention between these states. 
It was at last agreed that three hundred Argives and 
as many Lacedemonians should decide the possession 
by combat, which ended in the death of all but four. 
Three were Argives, who left the field as victors ; but 
Othryades, a Spartan, having remained on the field, 
and set up a trophy before retiring from it, the Lace- 
demonians arrogated the victory to themselves. ^ Plu- 
ral for singular. ® Lit, Met with ; u e, by the augurs 
in their survey before consecration. These reported 
to Tarquin that all the other Gods who had abodes, or 
were worshipped, on this hill, were willing to give 
place to Jupiter ; but that Terminus would not stir. 
This was interpreted as an omen of the stability 
of the empire : having in all probability been a con- 
trivance between Tarquin and the augurs to stimulate 
the people to a compliance with his requisitions. 
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^ Plural for singular. — The opening was over the image 
of Terminus. «^ i. c. By giving place ; which he had 
on this occasion refused to do for Jupiter. 



XLV. 

Mercurius, 

Bright grandson of Atlas, be present, 
whom formerly on Arcadian mountains one 
of the Pleiads* brought forth to Jupiter. 
Of peace and of arms to those above and to 
the lowest of the deities the arbiter, who 
speedest thy way with Avinged foot ; joyous 
in the sound of the lyre, joyous also in the 
glittering ring ;^ by whose favouring aid^ 
the tongue has learned to speak eloquently. 
Thee, whoever professes to seU his wares, 
after having offered frankincense, entreats 
that thou mayest grant profit^ to him. 
There is the (pool) water® of Mercury 
neighbouring to the Capene gate ; if we 
choose to credit those who have tried (it)^ it 
has a divine efficacy. The seller comes 
hither having his tunic girt up, and pure^ 
with fumigated pitcher draws up water to 
carry away. A laurel^ is made moist from 
this ; from the moist laurel are sprinkled all 
things which are about to have new owners.^ 
He himself also sprinkles his own locks with 
the dripping laurel, and goes through 
prayers with a voice accustomed to deceive. 
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Wash away the perjuries of past time, he 
says ; wash away perfidious words froni the 
past day. Whether I have made. -thee a 
witness, or cited to what was false the 
mighty deity of Jupiter not about to hear ;^ 
or have knowingly deceived (by) any other 
God or Goddess ; may .the rapid south winds 
have carried off ^ the iniquitous expressions. 
May my perjuries on the approacning day 
also be obliterated ;^ and may the Gods 
above not care™ for whatsoever I shall have 
uttered. Only grant me gain, grant {me) 
enjoyments after gain is«made, and cause it 
to be of use to mB to have imposed on the 
purchaser. Mercury from on high smiles 
at him making such demands, mindful that 
he himself stole away the Ortygian^ oxen. 

^ Mala. lAt one Fieiad, ^ Lit, Wretding maiehy 
or plaoe for wrestling. The epithet gUUering is in 
allusion to the oil with which the wrestlers anointed 
themselves in order to disappoint their antagonists of 
a secure grasp. ^ Lit. who favouring, ^ Plural for 
singalar. ^ This water most probably went by the 
name of Mercury's Pool. ^Not pure m mind cer- 
tainly ; but pharisaically purified by abhition^ &c. 
^ i, e, A twig or sprig of laurel. ^ Namely, what he 
intends to sell. ^ As much as to say — who, I was con- 
scious, would not Hsten to me. ^ Arnold remarks on 
ahstiderinif ^ Tlie perfect sul^unctive is sometiittes 
used to express a wish, where we should use the pie- 
sent. It seems here to pray lor the immediate .accom- 
plishment of the wish." — To me, the.prayer seems to be to 
the effect that the wish may have been ^^heady accam- 
plisftiedy giring the exact legitimate &roe of tl^ perfect 
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teDsy .\The rogue now anticipates his coming per- 
juries. **^™ i, e. Not trouble themselves about." &c. 
" The oien of Apollo, whose birth place was Delos, of 
• which thfe more ancient name was Ortygia. 



XLVL 

77ie Rape of Proserpine. 

Wtth three rocks projects into the vast 
sea the land Trinacris,* having obtained its 
name from the position of the place ; a 
home agreeable to Ceres ; there she pos- 
sesses many cities, among which is fertile 
Henna with cultivated soil. The frigid 
Arethusa had invited the matrons of the 
celestials ; and the yellow-haired Goddess 
had come to the sacred feast. The daughter 
accompanied by damsels of her acquaint- 
ance, as it chanced, was wandering with 
naked foot through her own meads. Deep 
in a shady valley is a place, wet with the 
profuse Spray of water springing down from 
on high. As many colours had been there 
as nature possesses ; and the ground was 
shining embroidered with different flowers. 
Which as soon as she looked at, Approach, 
companions, she said, and with me fill the 
folds of your robes with flowers. The 
empty plunder lures on the minds of the 
girls, and the labour is not felt in (their) 
sedulity. Through desire of collecting by 

G 
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degrees they go further, and by chance no 
companion followed (her) mistress. Her 
(her) uncle^ sees and quickly bears away 
(when) seen, and carries into his own reahns 
on azure steeds. She, indeed, was crying 
out — oh dearest mother, I am carried off ! 
— and she had herself rent her own robes. 
Meanwhile a passage is opened for Pluto ; 
for the horses unaccustomed scarcely suffer 
the light of day. But the equal -aged 
choir, their baskets being heaped with 
flowers, cry out — Persephone, come to 
thine own gifts ! — When called on she 
is silent, they fill the mountains with 
lamentations ; and their sad hands strike 
their naked breasts. Ceres was astonished 
at the noise of lamentation (she had just 
come to Henna) and immediately said — 
Wretched that I am, oh daughter, where art 
thou ? Destitute of sense she is hurried 
along, such as we are wont to hear that the 
Thracian Bacchanals*^ go with hair dis- 
hevelled. As the mother bellows when the 
calf has been snatched from the udder, and 
seeks her offspring through the entire grove ; 
thus the Goddess neither restrains groans, 
and hurried in (her) course is borne along, 
and begins. Henna, from thy plains. And 
now the Leontines, and the Amenan streams 
in her course she passes by, and thy banks, 
oh herb-bearing Acis : she passes also by 
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Cyane and the spring of the gentle Anapus, 
and thee, Gelas, not to be approached by 
eddies, she had left Ortygia,^ and Megarea, 
and Pantagias, and where the sea receives 
the Simaethean waters ; and the caves of the 
Cyclopes burnt out by constructed furnaces ; 
and the place which has the name of the 
curved scythe f and Himera,^ and Didyme, 
and Acragus, and Tauromenus, and Melas 
the joyful pasture of sacred oxen. Hence 
she visits Camarina, and Thapsus and the 
Helorian Tempe f and where Eryx^ extends, 
always open to the Zephyr. And now she 
had traversed the jutting of Pelorus^ and 
the Lilybeean rocks, and now Pachynus, the 
three-fold extremities of her land. Where- 
soever she enters, all places with miserable 
complaints she fills, as when the bird laments 
the lost Itys.^ And through the changes, 
now, Persephone^ now, oh daughter^ she ex- 
claims ; she exclaims, and calls up each 
name in alternate (expressions). But neither 
Persephone Ceres, nor the daughter the 
mother hears, and each name is lost in alter- 
nate repetitions. ' Now there is the one 
colour in things, and by darkness all things 
are covered ; now the watchful dogs have 
become silent. Lofty iEtna lies over the 
mouths of Typhoeus,^ with whose breathed 
forth fires the ground burns. There she 
lights two pines as a lamp — (hence now also 
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a torch is supplied at the rites of Ceres). 
There is a cave, rough in structure of eaten- 
out pumice-stone, a region not to be ap- 
proached by man, not by wild beast : wM- 
ther as soon as she is come, bridled snakes 
to her car she joins, and thirsty wanders 
over the waters of the sea. She escapes 
both the Syrtes, and thee, oh Zanclaean 
Chaiybdis !°* and you, Nisaean dogs, ship- 
wrecking monsters. And the widely ex- 
tending Adriatic, and Corinth washed by 
two seas ; thus she comes, oh Attic land, to 
thy ports. Here first she sat on a cold 
stone most sad ; that (stone) the descend- 
ants of Cecrops now also call t?ie sad one."* 
She held out unmoved under the air for 
many days, enduring both the moon and the 
rainy water. Every place has its own luck ; 
what is now Eleusb" sacred to Ceres, it is 
said that this was the farm of the aged 
Cdeus. He is carrying home acorns and 
mulberries shaken from the brakes, and dry 
fuel for a hearth about to blaze. His little 
daughter was leading back two she-goats 
from the rock, and his te'nder son was sick 
in the cradle. Mother — says the virgin (the 
Goddess was moved by the name of mother) 
— ^what art thou doing unaccompanied on 
solitary hill-tops ? The senior also stopped 
short, although his burthen urges, and en- 
treats (that) she would enter under the roof 
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however humble of his cottage. She refuses, 
(she had counterfeited an old woman and 
pressed her locks with a (^Phrygian) cap) : 
to him urging she returns words to this 
effect — May you go safe, and always a 
parent ; my daughter has been snatched 
away from me. Alas, by how much {is) 
your lot better than mine ! — She said, and 
as tears — ^for neither does it belong to deities 
to weep — ^the lucid drop falls into her trem- 
bling bosom. Both the virgin and the old 
man, commiserating minds, weep along with 
her. From whom these were the words of the 
upright sage : — so may the daughter, whom 
you lament as carried off, be safe for you — 
rise up, nor despise the roof of a humble 
cottage. To whom the Goddess says. Lead 
on ; thou hast known in what way thou 
couldst compel me. And she raises herself 
from the stone, and foUows after the old 
man. The guide relates to his companion 
how he has a sickly son ; and that he cannot 
take sleep, and watches waking over the evil 
symptoms. She about to enter the humble 
dweUing, collects the sleep causing, pain- 
soothing poppy from the rustic ground. 
Whilst she gathers, she is said to have tas- 
ted with forgetful palate, and unheeding to 
have put an end to her long fast. Which 
abstinence because she laid aside at the be- 
ginning of night, the initiated p have the 
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sight of the stars (as) the time for food. 
When she entered the threshold, she sees all 
things full of woe. There was now no hope 
of safety in the boy. The mother having 
been saluted (the mother is named Meta- 
nira), she deigned to join the mouth of the 
boy to her own. Paleness departs, and sud- 
den powers flourish in the body : so great 
vigour came from celestial lips. The whole 
house is joyful : that is, both mother and 
father and daughter ; those three were the 
whole family. Soon they serve the banquet, 
cream-cheese made moist with milk, and 
fruits, and golden honey in tender hone^^- 
combs. Benign Ceres abstains, and suppUes 
poppy grains, the causes of sleep, to thee, O 
boy, to be imbibed with warm milk. It was 
the middle of night and the silence of placid 
sleep ; she raised Triptolemus on her lap, 
and thrice she stroked him with her hand ; 
pronounced three charms, charms not to be 
repeated by mortal sound. And in the 
hearth in the living ember she plunged the 
body of the boy, that the fire might purge 
the taint of humanity. The affectionate 
ipother foolishly^ starts up from sleep ; and 
distracted — What are you doing ? she ex- 
claims ; and snatches the limbs from the 
fire. To whom the goddess said — While 
you are not (in intent)^ you have been wick- 
ed (in effect) : my gifts are rendered vain by 
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maternal fear. He indeed shall be mortal ; 
but he shall be the first to plough, and sow, 
and reap rewards from the cultivated ground. 
Ceres said, and going forth draws ^ a cloud, 
and crosses to her dragons, and is lifted on 
wing-bearing axle. She leaves the project- 
ing Sunium, and the Pirsea^ safe in a recess, 
and the coast which lies on the right-side. 
Hence she enters the ^gean, in which she 
looks at all the Cyclades ; and skims along 
the rapacious Ionian and the Icarian. And 
through the cities of Asia she seeks the long 
Hellespont ; and aloft wanders through a 
journey diversified in places. For now she 
looks down upon the incense-collecting Ara- 
bians, now on the Indians on one side 
Libys, on the other Meroe and the dry land 
(Egypt) is under (her view) Now she goes 
to the Hesperians, the Khine, and the Rhone, 
and the Po, and thee, Tiber, future parent 
of a powerful water. Whither am I borne ? 
it is endless to teU the lands wandered over, 
no place in the world (was) neglected by 
Ceres : she wanders also in heaven ; and 
addresses (as) free of the liquid sea the stars 
nearest to the cold pole. Parrhasian * stars 
(for ye can know all things, since ye never 
may enter under the waters of the sea) shew 
(my) daughter Persephone to (her) miserable 
parent. — She had spoken : to her Helice 
returns words of this kind — Night is void of 
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the crime ; about the snatched away virgin 
consult the sun, who sees daily transactions 
far and wide. The sun having been applied 
to, says — (She) whom you seek, that you 
may not vainly labour, espoused to the bro- 
ther of Jupiter, holds the third realms. 
Having complained long with herself, she 
thus addressed the Thunderer ; (and very 
great in her countenance were the signs of 
grief;) — If thou art mindful from whom 
Proserpine has been borne to me, she ought 
to have the half of thy care.'* After hav- 
ing wandered through the world, the injury 
of the deed alone ^ is known ; the ravisher 
has the rewards of (his) crime. But neither 
is Persephone deserving a plunderer as a 
husband, nor ought a son-in-law to have 
been procured for us in this manner. What 
more severe, if Gyges ^ had been victor, 
could I, as captive, have suffered, than I 
have now undergone, you holding the scep- 
tre of heaven ? But let him bear her away 
with impunity ; let us suffer these things 
unrevenged : let him restore (her\ and 
amend former deeds by new (ones). — Jupi- 
ter soothes her, and excuses the deed bj^ 
(the plea of) love. Nor ought we to be 
ashamed of him as a son-in-law, he says. 
I am not more noble ; I have a palace placed 
in heaven : another possesses the waters ; 
the other unsubstantial chaos. But if per- 
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chance you have a breast not to be changed, 
and it is fixed {with you) to break the ties 
of an alliance once cemented : we attempt 
this also, if indeed she has remained fasting : 
but, if not, she shall remain the wife of an 
infernal spouse. The bearer of the caduce- 
us being ordered, having assumed his wings,^ 
goes to Tartarus, and returns quicker than 
expectation, and reports {as) certain things 
seen. The ravished {one\ said he, put an 
end to her fasting with three grains, which 
pomegranates hide under pliant rind. Not 
less indulged in grief, than if she had just 
been carried away, the sorrowful parent ; 
and was hardly revived with long delay. And 
thus she said — Neither is heaven habitable 
for me ; order that I also be received in the 
Taenariany valley. And she was about to 
do so, only that Jupiter had bargained that 
she {the daughter) should be in heaven^ 
during twice three months. Then at length 
Ceres recovered both looks and spirits, and 
placed garlands of ears of com on her hair ; 
and the harvest came forth abundant in the 
fields that had lain idle, and the threshing 
floor with diJ0S.culty received the heaped 
together produce. 



* Sicily, from its three promontories (rpetc aKpat) was 
ancientlj named Trinacria. Trinacris may here be a 
substantive ; but it is more generally treated as a fe- 
minine adjective, agreeing with terra-^the Trinacrian 
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land. It was sacred to Ceres, on account of its being 
so productive of com ; particularly the fertile valley 
of Enna. ^ Pluto. ^ Maenades (from ^aivo/nai, I am 
frantic) was a name bestowed on the Thracian females, 
who joined in the orgies of Bacchus ; but it afterwards 
became general in its application. ^ Ortygie, or Orty- 
gia, was a small island off the Sicilian coasts in which 
the nymph Arethusa had her fountain. Megarea is 
here a neuter plural, instead of Megara, the more usual 
name. Pantagies, another Greek form for Pantagias. 
The river Simo&thus was near these. ® Drepanum, so 
named from the Greek dpsTravovj a scythe. It is now 
named Trapani, and gives his title to a brother of the 
king of Naples. ^ Himera, neuter plural, instead of 
the feminine singular. Didyme, one of the .^olian is- 
lands, which are now called Lipari. Acragas had also 
the name of Agrigentum ; and Tauromenos that of 
Tauromenium. Its more ancient name was Naxos. 
^ Tempe, neuter plural, was a favourite name with the 
Greeks for a wooded valley, which had a river running 
through it. Helorian Tempe, therefore, means the 
valley of the Helorus. ^ Mount Eryx ; on which was 
a celebrated temple of Venus, called thence Erycina. 
* Ovid uses a kind of patronymic form, implying, as it 
were, the son of Pelorus, or Pelorum ; which I have 
translated the jutting. With LUyhcea we must under- 
stand saxa. Pelorum, Lilybaeum and Pachynum, or 
Pachynus, were the three promontories of Sicily. 
^ Alluding to the story of Tereus, Progne, and Philo- 
mela. ^ The giaot whom Ovid here supposes to lie 
crushed under Mount ^tna. Virgil says it was En- 
celadus. ™ The Syrtes here alluded to were quicksands 
adjoining Sicily. Charybdis and Scylla were both in 
the straits of Messina, which had the earlier name of 
Zancle, from the Greek word ^^avicXiy, a scythe. Ovid, 
in this place, confounds Scylla, with another Scylla, 
daughter of Nisus, who was transformed into a birdy 
not a sea-monster. Dogs were said to be seen barking 
in the open womb of the latter. ° It was named ay- 
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cXaoToc wtTpa. ° ThcTusual nominative is Eleusis. 
This place was the celebrated seat of the Eleubinian 
mysteries, in which every thing connected with the 
story of Ceres and Proserpine, was commemorated 
with the most secret and solemn rites ; to divulge 
which was death, p Those initiated in the mysteries* 
^ Or, stulte may be joined to pia — -foolishly affectionate. 
' I. e. Contrahity draws about her. ^ The PiraBus, or 
(plur.) Pirgea, was the harbour of Athens ; Sunium, a 
promontory of Attica. * Arcadian. " Proserpine was 
daughter of Ceres by Jupiter. ^ L e. Without any 
compensation attending it. ^ A giant, who attacked 
Ceres. ^ The wings attached to his shoes, y A des- 
cent to the lower regions was said to lie through Mount 
Tsenarus. ^ In the upper air. 



XLVII. 

Bacchus takes off Ariadne deserted by Theseus, 

The Cretan fair one* was wandering dis- 
tracted on strange sands, where the narrow 
Dia^ is lashed by the waters of the sea. 
And as she was, from sleep, covered with 
unbound tunic, bare as to her foot, having 
her flaxen hair untied, she was calling upon 
cruel Theseus to the deaf waves, a shower 
of tears undeservedly moistening her tender 
cheeks. She was exclaiming and weeping 
together ; but both became her ; nor was 
she rendered less beautiful by her tears. 
And now again beating the softest parts of 
her breasts with her palms : That perfidious 
{man) is gone ; what will become of me ? 
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she says, What will become of me ? she 
says, — Cymbals resounded over all the shore, 
and timbrels beaten with excited hand. She 
lost command® of herself through fear, and 
broke off her last words : and no blood 
was in her lifeless body. Lo, 'the Mimal- 
lonides ^ with (their) hair scattered on 
their backs ; lo the nimble satyrs, the pre- 
ceding multitude of the God. Lo, the old 
Silenus® intoxicated on a round-bellied ass 
scarcely keeps his seat, and holds together 
the pressed mane by cunning. Now the 
God from the chariot-seat, which at the top 
he had embowered with grapes, was letting 
out the golden reins to the tigers yoked to 
it. Both colour, and Theseus, and speech 
departed from the damsel f and thrice she 
sought flight, and thrice (was) held back by 
fear. She shuddered as sterile ears of com 
which the wind agitates : as the light reed 
trembles in the moist marsh. To whom the 
God says, Lo, I am present to you, a 
more faithful care f put aside fear ; Gnos- 
sian fair one, thou shalt be the wife of 
Bacchus. Have heaven (as) a gift : a star 
to be gazed at in heaven, (a^) the Cretan 
Crown, thou shalt often guide the wavering 
ship. He said, and from the chariot, lest 
she might fear the tigers, he springs down ; 
the sand yielded to the foot placed on it. 
And entwining^ her at the waist, for neither 
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was she able to resist, he took her off : as it 
is easy for a God to do all things; 

*• Chioisis is a feminine adjective, used substantively, 
and derived from Gnossus, a city in Crete, of which 
Ariadne was a- native. ^ Dia, afterwards Naxos, was 
the island on which Theseus deserted Ariadne ; and 
Where she was found and espoused by Bacchus. ^ Lit. 
She fell from herself. ^ A Macedonian appellation for 
the attendants of Bacchus. These and the Satyrs, 
whenever he was supposed to appear in state, were said 
to form a multitude going before (prcema) the God. 
® Silenus was the tutor of Bacchus ; in the processions, 
he is represented as here described. ^ i, e. She lost all 
thought of Theseus, and became pale and speechless at 
this new surprize. ^ You have me with you, a guar- 
dian more to be depended on. ^ Lit He took her off, 
twined in his embrace. 



XL VIII. 

The Hyades, 

Atlas* did not as yet stand having his 
shoulders loaded with Olyinpus, when Hyas 
to be admired for {his) form was produced. 
Him, jEthra, the offspring of Oceanus with 
mature throes brought forth, and the 
Njnnphs ; but Hyas {was) bom first. While 
the down (on his cheeks is) recent, he terrifies 
stags with the feathered^ line, and the hare 
is an easy prey to him : but when manly 
spirit increased with years he dares to go to 
close combat against*' boars and shaggy 

H 
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lionesses. And whilst he seeks the lurking- 
places and whelps of the pregnant lioness/ 
he was himself a bloody prey to a Libyan 
wild beast. {His) mother {wept for) Hyas, 
and sad sisters wept for Hyas ; and Atlas 
about to place his neck under the pole : each 
parent however was overcome by the pious 
aiFection of the sisters : that gave {them) 
heaven ; Hyas made {them) names.^ 

" Atlas, who became the supporter of the heavens, 
is described in mythology as father of two families ; 
one, the Pleiades, by the nymph Pleione ; and the 
other, Hyas and his sisters, (the nymphs alluded to in 
line 4,) by the Ocean-nymph, JEthra. ^ Theformido 
was 2k feathered line, with which hunters encircled the 
place in which game lay concealed, and by the agitation 
of which the animals were deterred from escaping. 
^ In is understood. ^ Their pious affection exceeded 
even that of his parents ; as a reward for which they 
were translated to heaven, and formed into a constella- 
tion named Hyades, from Hyas. 



XLIX. 

Castor and Pollux^ die Twins, 

The Tyndarid* brothers had seized and 
carried off Phoebe and the sister of Phoebe : 
the one {brother^ a horseman, the other a 
pugilist. Both (his) brother and Idas pre- 
pare war, and seek back their own, each 
Having contracted to become a son-in-law to 
Leucippus. Love persuades these to seek 
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{them) back ; those, to be unwilling to 
restore (them) ; and each fights from an 
equal cause. The (EbalidaB could have 
escaped those pursuing in the chase ; but it 
seemed base to conquer by a rapid flight. 
A place is free from trees, a fit area for a 
combat : they had stopped together there ; 
the place (had) the name Aphidna. Castor, 
having his breast pierced by the sword of 
Lynceus, pressed the ground with a wound 
not expected. The avenger Pollux is at 
hand, and pierces through Lynceus with a 
spear, where the continuation of the neck 
presses the shoulders. Idas was going 
against him, and was scarcely repulsed by 
the fire of Jupiter : they say however that 
the weapons were not wrested from his 
right-hand by the lightning.^ And now the 
lofty heaven, oh Pollux, was open to thee, 
when thou saidst. Father attend to my 
words. The heaven which thou art giving 
to me alone, share among the two : the half 
will be greater than the whole gift. He 
said, and redeemed his brother by an alter- 
nate post of duty : each (is) a useful star 
to an anxious ship. 



^ CEbalus, king of Laconia, or Sparta, was father of 
Tjndareus, Aphareus and Leucippus. Leda, the wife 
of Tyndareus, was mother of the twins Castor and 
Pollux, of the former by her husband, and of the 
latter by Jupiter. In allusion to the supposed mortal 
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father, they have the patronymic of Tjndaridfle ; and 
of CEbalidse, from their grandfather. Castor excelled 
in horsemanship, Pollux in pugilism ; and the latter, 
as son of Jupiter, was entitled to immortality, at the 
close of his mortal career. Aphareus was also father 
of two sons, Lynceus and Idas ; and Leucippus of two 
daughters, Phoebe and Hilaira. A double match took 
place between the four latter ; and their mutual cousins, 
Castor and Pollux, were invited to the wedding-feast. 
These, however, made an attempt to carry off the 
brides, and were pursued by the bridegrooms as far as 
the Attic borough of Aphidna, or Aphidnse ; where all 
four fell in deadly strife. ^ Jupiter darted a thunder- 
bolt at Lynceus, but not in time to save Pollux, against 
whom Lynceus had just hurled a large stone that slew 
him. ^ Statio means a mitUary post PoUux, through 
affection for his brother, implored Jupiter that his im- 
mortality might be shared between them. They form 
the constellation Gemini, one greatly venerated by ma- 
riners ; by whom, however, they were more generally 
addressed under the title of Dioscuri (Atoc x*^^) ^ 
sons of Jove. 



L. 

AristcBUs, 

Aristseus was weeping, because he had 
seen that (Jiis) bees,* destroyed with their 
progeny, left destitute the begun honey- 
combs. Whom as he grieved his azure- 
haired mother^ having with difficulty con- 
soled, added these last words to her sayings : 
Boy stop {your) tears ; Proteus^ will reUeve 
your losses ; and will give {instructions) in 
what manner you may repair what have 
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perished. Lest however he may deceive 
you by change of shapes, let firm bonds 
mipede both {his) hands. The youth comes 
to the prophet, and binds relaxed in sleep 
* the captive arms of the watery sage. He, 
transformed, deteriorates his shape by his 
art : presently subdued by bonds he returns 
to his own fimbs. And raising features 
dripping with azure-coloured beard, he said, 
You require by what art you may repair 
{your lost) bees ? Bury in the earth the 
body of a slain steer ; that buried {steer^ 
will give what you seek from me.*^ The 
shepherd executes the commands. Swarms 
hotly teem® from the putrid ox : one {life) 
destroyed has supplied a thousand lives. 

* Aristaeus, the inventor of the management of the 
olive, and of bees, having given chase to Eurydice, the 
wife of Orpheus, was the cause of her death ; as a 
punishment for which, all his bees perished. ^ He was 
the son of Apollo, by the nymph Cyrene, daughter of 
the river god Peneus. '^ Proteus was the sea-deity 
who had the charge of Neptune's phocoe, or sea-calves. 
With these, at the time of noon, he used daily to visit 
the shores of Egypt, that they might all enjoy their 
slumbers in the caverns near the shore. If any one 
caught and bound him, while asleep, he would change 
into various forms ; but, if still held tight, he would 
resume his own, and give true prophetic answers to 
any questions addressed to him. ^ The slain steer, on 
being buried, and becoming putrid, would produce 
bees. ® A metaphor from the effervescing of new 
wine. 
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Chiron instructor of Achilles, 

The son of Phillyra* made Achilles when 
a boy perfect on the harp, and subdued^ his 
fierce spirits by placid skill. He who so 
often alarmed allies,® so often enemies, is 
supposed to have greatly feared the aged 
sage. He, when ordered, afforded for stripes, 
at the demand of his master, those hands 
which Hector was about to feel.^ 

* Chiron, the Centaur, son of Saturn and the nymph 
Phillyra, is said to have been the instructor of Achilles. 
^ A metaphor i&om the hammering of rough iron into 
a pliant state. ^ As in his quarrel with Agamemnon. 
^ At which he met his death. 



LII. 

The death of Chiron, 

Pelion* is a mountain of Haemonia, facing 
towards the south winds : its heights are 

f'een with pine, the oak possesses the rest, 
he son of Phillyra held it. Caves of 
antique stone are standing, which they 
relate that the upright^ sage inhabited. He 
is believed to have kept engaged in lyric 
strains^ the hands in future time about to 
send Hector to death. Alcides had come, 
part of his labours being performed, and 
nearly the last commands^ remained for the 
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hero. You might see the two fates® of Troy 
standing together by chance : on one side 
the youth, the grandson of -Slacus ; on the 
other, was the son of Jove. The Philyreian 
hero receives the youth with hospitality, 
and the one asks the cause of his coming, 
the other informs. He closely views mean- 
time the club and the spoil of the lion ; and 
says, A man {worthy) of these arms, and 
arms worthy of the man : nor did the 
hands of Achilles keep themselves from 
venturing to touch the hide bristling with 
rough hair. And whilst the sage handles 
the weapons smeared with venom,^ an arrow 
fell out and was fixed in the left foot. 
Chiron groaned, and drew the iron out of 
the flesh ; Alcides groans at it, and the 
Haemonian boy.s (Chiron) himself however 
tempers herbs collected on Pagasaean^ hills, 
and soothes the wound with various aid. 
The corroding virus was surpassing remedy, 
and the pest was thoroughly received in the 
bones, and the entire body. The blood of 
the LernaBan Echidna mixt with the blood 
of the Centaur allowed^ no time for assist- 
ance. Achilles was standing, as before a 
father, drowned in tears ; (so Peleus would 
have to be wept, if he were dead). He 
often bestowed kisses, often also said to him 
prostrate. Live, I pray, nor, dear father, 
abandon me. The ninth day'^ was at hand, 
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when thou, most upright Chiron, hadst thy 
body girt with twice seven stars.^ 

^ Pelion, a celebrated mountain of Hsemonia, or 
Thessaly, was the residence of Chiron, who dwelt in 
its caverns. ^ Homer speaks of him as the most jtisty 
of the Centanrs. ® It was there he taught Achilles. 
^ Hercules had, at this time, performed nearly all the 
labours imposed on him by £urystheus. ^ Achilles, 
who was to be the slayer of Hector ; and Hercules, 
who had sacked Troy previously. ^ The blood of the 
Lemsean Hydra. » Achilles, was fix)m Fhthia, in 
Thessaly. ^ Pagasa was a seaport in Thessaly. * The 
plural is used in reference to the two bloods. ^ The 
day for the crisis of the disease. ^ He became the con- 
stellation Sagittarius. 



LIII. 

The Tauric Diana. 

Not far from us is a^ place, where the 
Tauric altar of the quivered Goddess is fed 
with dire slaughter.^ These formerly, as 
they say, not invidious to the wicked, nor to 
be desired by the good, were the realms of 
Thoas. Here the Pelopeian virgin^ (taken) 
in place of the substituted hind cultivated 
the sacred rites of her Goddess of whatever 
kind (they might he designated). Whither 
when, pious or wicked (is) doubtful,^ Orestes, 
driven by his own furies, had himself come, 
and (his) Phocsean® companion the pattern 
of real love ; who, two in bodies, were in 
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minds the one ; at once they are led bound 
to the altar of Trivia/ which was standing 
bloody before the twin doors (of the temple). 
Neither however did his own death this one, 
nor his own death terrify that ; the one was 
sad on account of the deadly fate of the 
other. And now the priestess had taken 
her station with sword-point drawn ; and a 
barbarian fillet had clasped her Grecian 
locks : when in interchange of discourse^ 
she knew her brother, and to him instead of 
death Iphigenia gave embraces. Joyful 
she transferred the image of the Goddess,^ 
who utterly hated the cruel rites, firom these 
places into better ones. 

* Tomi, where Ovid was in exile, lay not far from 
the Chersonesus Taurica. ^ It was the custom to sa- 
crifice all strangers who landed there, as victims at the 
altar of the Tauric Diana. ^ Iphigenia, daughter of 
Agamemnon, descended from Pelops. ^ He had slain 
his mother, Cljtemnestra, to avenge the death of his 
father. ® Pjlades, son of Strophius, king of Phocis. 
^ The goddess was named Trivia, from being worship- 
ped where three ways met. ^ Iphigenia was about to 
let Pylades escape, that he might convey a letter for 
her to Greece. On perceiving that the letter was ad- 
dressed to her brother Orestes, an explanation ensued. 
^ She made her escape, with Her brother and his friend» 
taking with her the statue of the Goddess. 
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shall be a cause of safety to me. Forthwith 
of him ignorant,^ nor fearing any such 
thing, she pierces through the harmless 
breast with rigid sword. And so she tears 
him in pieces, and scatters the torn limbs 
through the fields, to be found in many 
places. And lest the father may be igno- 
rant, she puts forward on a lofty rock both 
the paling hands and the bloody head^ that 
the father may both be delayed by the new^ 
grief, and whilst he collects the extinct limbs, 
may delay the sad journey. Thence this 
place {has hem) called Tomis,^ because in it 
the sister is reported to have cut up the 
limbs of her own brother. 

* Tomis, or Tomi. ** The young son of ^etes, 
king of Colchis, whom Medea and Jason were taking 
with them in their flight. ^ The Argo. ^ From her 
father -^etes. ® Coming in pursuit. ^ The Argonauts 
were descended from an ancient people called the 
Minyae. ^ Of her purpose. ^ The death of the son ; 
the old grief was the loss of his daughter. * From the 
Greek ro/iij. a ctUting in pieces^ derived from Tefivb), I 
cut. 



LV. 

Italy visited by the Greeks, 

Nor let it be surprising to you that things* 
are called by a Grecian name, for the Italian 
land was Graecia Major. Evander had come 
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(thither) with a fleet full of his countrjnnen :^ 
Alcides had come f each a Greek by race. 
The club-bearing stranger fed his herd on 
the herbs of Aventine, and the Albula was 
drunk of by so great a God. Also the 
Neritian chieftain f (the Laestrygons® stand 
forth as witnesses ; and the shore which has 
yet the name of Circe^). And now of 
Telegonus,® now the walls of moist Tibur*^ 
were standing ; which (latter) Argolic hands 
founded. Halesus^ the son of Agamemnon 
had come (thither) persecuted by the fates, 
from whom the Paliscan land thinks itself 
called. Add Antenor^ the persuader of 
Trojan peace, and the grandson of QEneus,^ 
thy son-in-law, oh Appulian Daunus. Late, 
and after Antenor, from the Bian flames, 
jEneas brought (his) Gods to our regions.' 
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* In Italy. ^ Evander brought a colony thither from 
Arcadia. ^ Hercules passed through it, bringing with 
him the cattle of Geryon, whom he had slain. ^ Ulys- 
ses ; Neritos is a mountain of Ithaca. ® Ulysses was 
known to have visited the Laestrygonians, who are 
supposed to have been an Italian people. ^ He was 
father of Telegonus, by Circe, from whom the Italian 
promontory of Circeii is said to have been named. 
^ Telegonus slew his father without knowing faim, and 
was founder of Tusculum. ^ Tibur (now Tivoli) was 
founded by Tiburnus ; who, with his brothers Catillus 
and Coras, brought a colony from Argos. * Halesus, a 
son of Agamemnon, is said to have founded Falerii, 
the chief town of the Falisci. ^ Antenor, one of 
Priam's councillors, who advocated peace, became the 
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founder of Patavium, now Padua. ^ Diomede, the 
grandson of CEneus, settled in Apulia, and married the 
daughter of Daunus, its king. He founded Arpi, or 
Argyrippa. ™ ^neas was the last who arrived, and 
settled in Latium. 



LVI. 

Evander the Arcadian. 

An exile from the Arcadian, Evander had 
come to the Latian lands, and had brought 
the Gods set over them.* Here, where now 
is Rome,^ the head of the world, a tree, and 
herbs, and a few small cattle, and a scanty 
cottage existed. Whither when come. Halt, 
the prescient mother^ says, for that farm 
shall be the place of empire. The Non- 
acrian^ hero obeys both the mother and 
prophetess, and halted a stranger on foreign 
ground. And many sacred rites indeed, but 
(those) of two-homed Faunus® first, and of 
the wing-footed God^ he taught these na- 
tions. 
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Arnold explains impositos bj navi; I think it re- 
fers to agris, where he established the worship of Ar- 
cadian deities. ^ He placed his colony on what was 
afterwards Mount Palatine. ^ He was the son of Mer- 
curj) or, according to others, of Echemus, an Arcadian 
prince, by. the prophetess Carmenta, who accompanied 
him in his exile. ^ Nonacris was the name of a moun- 
tain and town in Arcadia. ^ Faunus was the same 
with the Arcadian Pan. ^ Mercury. 
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LVIL 

The Prophecy ijf Carmeniis. 

Evander havmg his mind confirmed by 
the words of his parent,* cuts the waves 
Avith his ship, and attains Hesperia. And 
now by the instruction of the skilled Car- 
mentis he was making head against the 
Tuscan^ waters. She beholds that side of 
the river to which are joined the shallows of 
Terentus,® and the cottages scattered through 
solitary places. And as she was, with hair 
let down, she stood before the poop, and 
sternly held back the hand of the person 
directing its course. And stretching her 
arms from a distance towards the bank on 
the right, she strikes the piny textures with 
no sober foot ; and that she did not give a 
spring, hastening to stand on the earth, with 
difficulty, and (only) with difficulty was 
she restrained by the hand of Evander. 
And Gods of sought places, hail, she said ; 
and thou, oh land, that art to give new Gods^ 
to heaven : and ye rivers and springs, which 
this land of our reqeption uses ; and nymphs 
of groves, and choirs of Naiads ; be ye seen 
by both my son and myself under lucky 
auspices : and may that bank be touched by 
prosperous foot. Am I deceived ? or shall 
these hills become mighty bulwarks ? And 
shall the rest of the earth seek civil privi- 
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leges fix)m this land ? The whole world is 
promised to these mountains in time to 
come. Who can suppose that the place has 
so much of fate ?® And presently the Dar- 
danian pines shall touch these shores ; here 
also a woman shall be the cause of new war. 
Dear grandson, Pallas,^ why dost thou put 
on fatal arms ? (But) put them on ! thou 
shalt be slain with no humble avenger. 
(Though) conquered yet shalt thou conquer, 
and overthrown, Troy, thou again shalt rise : 
That ruin of thine shall overwhelm the 
homes of (thine) enemies. Burn, ye vic- 
torious flames, the Neptunian Pergamus; 
Pray are these ashes less^ loftier than the 
entire world ? Presently the pious iEneas 
shall bring hither sacred rites, and other 
sacred rites,'^ his father. Receive, oh Vesta, 
the Ilian gods ! The time shall be, when 
the same person shall protect ye and the 
world ; and the sacred rites shall take place, 
a deity himself^ perfomimg them : aad the 
guardianship of their country shaU remain 
in possession of the Augusti. (It is) the 
decree of fate that this family should hold 
the reins of empire. From thence"^ the 
grandson and the son of a God, though he 
may himself be reluctant, shall bear the 
paternal burthens with celestial mind. And 
as I shall be consecrated hereafter in lasting 
altars, so shall Augusta Julia'^ be a new 
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divinity.— When with such words it came 
down to our years,** the prescient tongue 
stopt short in the midst of its sounds. 
Having disembarked from the ship, the exile 
stood on Latian grass ; happy (he)^ to whom 
that place was a place of banishment !p 
Nor was there long delay. New roofs stood 
up : nor was (any) other on Ausonian 
mountains greater than the Arcadian.^ 

* Carmenta, or Carmentis. * The waters of the Ti- 
ber, which washed Etruria, or Tuscany, on the east 
and south. ^ A part of the Campus Martins, on the 
banks of the river. ^ Bomulus, under the name of 
Quirinus ; and Julius and Augustus Caesar, &c. ^ So 
important a fate attending it. ^ Lavinia, the cause of 
the war between JEneas and Tumus, ^ The son of 
Evander, who brought aid to ^neas, and was slain by 
Turnus ; whom ^neas slew subsequently. ^ The ruin 
of Troy led to the rise of the Romans, who afterwards 
subverted the Grecian power. ^ The less on that ac- 
count. ^ Plural for singular, in apposition with j^a^r^m. 
^ Julius and Augustus Cassar officiated, €ach of them, 
as Pontifex Maximus. ^ Of that family. Tiberius 
was, by adoption, son of Augustus, and grandson of 
Julius. ^ Carmenta had a temple at Bome, and a fes- 
tival named Carmentalia. Livia, or Augusta Julia, (so 
named as wife of Augustus, and adopted by his will, 
into the Julian family,) was deified by order of the 
emperor Claudius. Ovid anticipates it here, as a cir- 
I cumstance likely to take place. ^ To the time in which 

Ovid was writing, p Being the place from which Ovid 
was regretting to be banished. ^ i, e. Till the arrival 
of ^neas. 
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Lvm. 

Romidus Founder of Rome, 

Now the brother of Nmnitor* had suffered 
punishment, and all the crowd of shepherds 
was under a twin^ leader. To draw together 
the rustics and to place the walls of a city 
is by each agreed on ; it is in dispute, which 
is to place the walls. There is no need, said 
Romulus, of any contest. The truth of 
birds*^ is great ; let us make trial of birds. 
The proposition pleases : the one enters on 
the rocl^ of the woody Palatium, the other 
early in the morning goes to the Aventine 
summit. Remus six, this one^ sees twice 
six birds in order : they stand to the agree- 
ment, and Romulus has the management® of 
the city. 

* Amulius. ^ A double or twofold leader, viz. Ro- 
mulus and Remus, who were also twins. ^ i. e. Of 
omens derived from birds. ^ Romulus, who saw twelve 
vultures. ® The choice where to place it ; which he 
fixed on the Palatine hill, where he saw the omen. 



LIX. 



The Slaying of Remus on account of Ill-timed 

Mockery, 

The citizens glad at the augury of the 
lightning lay the foundations. Li exceed- 
ingly little time there was a wall. Celer 
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urges on this work, whom Romulus himself 
had called : and had said, Let those things, 
Celer,* belong to thy care. And lest any 
cross over either the walls or plough-made 
trench ; put the person daring such things 
to death. Which thing Remus not know- 
ing, began to despise the lowly walls, and to 
say, w3l the people be secure with these ? 
Without delay, he leaped across. Celer is 
before-hand with him with a pike on his 
making the attempt ; streaming with blood 
he presses the hard ground. When the 
king learned these things, he swallows down 
the tears that gushed from within, and keeps 
the wound closed in bis breast.^ He does 
not wish to weep openly, and keeps up an 
example of fortitude : and so may an enemy 
pass over my walls, he says. Nevertheless 
he grants fUneral rites, nor now does he 
endure to suspend lamentation, and his 
disguised affection shews itself. And he 
applied the last kisses to the bier when set 
down^ and say* ; Farewell, brother taken 
from me against my will. And he anointed 
the limbs about to be set on fire ; what he 
(did)^ Faustulus and Acca^ dishevelled as to 
her sad locks did (also). Then those not 
yet become Quirites^ bewailed the youth ; 
the final flame was applied under the pile® 
after being deplored about. A city arises 
(who at that time could credit this to any 
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one ?) that was to place a victorious foot 
over the earth. 

'^ Ovid introduces Geler as a personage, the compa- 
nion of Bomulas, by way of intimating that the Roman 
knights derived from him their title of Celeres. ^ i, e. 
Dissembles his sorrow. According to the historical 
narrative, however, it was Bomulus himself who slew 
Remus, for leaping contemptuously over his wall. 
^ Faustulus, the shepherd who found the twins, when 
exposed by order of Amulius ; and Acca Laurentia, 
his wife, who brought them up as her own. ^ The 
Romans did not take the name of Quirites, till joined 
with the Sabines under Tatius, king of Cures ; from 
the name of which city it is said to be derived. 
® While prayers were being made, or lamentations ut- 
tered, the funeral pile, or pyre, was named roguSy from 
rogo ; when burnt, it was called bustumy from buro. 



LX. 

Rome in its Ancient and more Recent State. 

It was rude simpKcity before : now gold- 
en* Rome possesses the great wealth of the 
utterly subdued world* Look at what is 
now the Capitol^^ and what it has been ; you 
may say that the former belonged to another 
Jupiter.^ The Senate-house, which now is 
most worthy so great a council, was of stub- 
ble when Tatius^ held the realm. Those 
Palatian eminences which are now refiilgent 
under {the splendour of) Phoebus and our 
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chieftains f what were they but pasture for 
oxen that were to plough ? 

^ Alluding to the magnificence it had assumed dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus. * Plural for singular. 
« A poorer and ruder deity. * As associated wil£ Ro- 
mulus. ® Alluding to a splendid library of white 
marble, dedicated to the Palatine Apollo, and a palace 
for himself which Augustus had buUt there. 



LXI. 



Riches now are of more estimation, than 
in years of ancient time, while the people 
(was) poor, while Rome was new ; while a 
small hut used to hold the Mars-sprung 
Quirinus, and the sedge of the river supplied 
a scanty couch.* Jupiter scarcely stood en- 
tire^ in his narrow temple, and in the right- 
hand of Jove was a thunderbolt of baked 
clay. They adorned with leaves the Capitol, 
which (they adorn) now with gems,^ and 
the senator used to pasture his own sheep 
himself. Nor was uiere shame in having 
taken placid rest in the stubble, nor in hav- 
ing placed hay under one's head. The consul 
having just laid aside the plough^ used to 
admiidster justice to the iLplf, and thin 
scalings of light sUver was a crime.® But 
when fortune elevated the head of this place, 
and Rome with her top touched the gods 
supreme ; both wealth increased, and the 
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furious desire of wealth ; and when they 
possess most, they wish for more. They vie 
together, in acqulrinir, that they may sW; 
in re-a<^quiring what they have spent ; and 
these veiy vicissitudes are the aliments for 
vices. Thus, for whom the belly has swollen 
up with suffused water/ the more waters 
are drunk, the more are they thirsted for. 

^ To Romulus, reputed the son of Mars, and after*- 
wards deified under the name of Quirinus. ^ The 
temple was so low. ^ Gold and precious stones were 
customary offerings to Jupiter Capitolinus in the times 
of Ovid. Augustus made large dedications of both. 
^ As in the case of Gincinnatus. ^ Fabricius, so cele- 
brated for his patriotism and voluntary poverty, had, 
when Gensor, expelled Cornelius Rufinus from the 
Senate, because he had ten pounds weight of wrought 
silver (i. e. plate) in his possession. ' t. e. Who have 
become dropsical. 



LXII. 

77ie Rape of the Sabines, 

You first made games apprehensive,* oh 
Romulus : when the ravished Sabine^ helped 
(your) wife-needy men. Then neither cur- 
tains used to hang in a theatre of marble, 
nor had they stages ruddy with liquid 
saffron.*^ There the leaves, which the 
woody Palatian heights had produced, (were) 
simply arranged : the scene was without art. 
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The people sat down on steps made from the 
tur^ a leaf of any kind^ covering their 
shaggy hair. They look back, and mark 
with their eyes each for himself the girl 
whom he may wish for ; and ponder many 
things with silent breast. And whilst, as 
the Tuscan® minstrel afforded the rude 
measure, the dancer strikes thrice with 
his foot the leveUed ground : in the midst 
of the applause — applause at that time 
wanted art — ^the king gave to the people the 
signs of prey they had to look for.^ At 
once they spring forth, confessing their in- 
tention bv a shout : and cast easier hands 
ontheWgins. As wood pigeons, a most 
timid multitude, fly from eagles ; and as a 
young lambkin flies the wolves when seen : 
so they feared the men rushing without 
restraint ;s in none stood fest the colour 
which she had before. For there was the 
one fear ; (though) not the one appearance 
of fear. Part tear their hair ; part sit 
without power of thought. One is sadly 
silent ; another calls her mother in vain : 
this one complains ; this one is stupified ; 
this one stays ; that one flies. The plun- 
dered damsels are led off, a genial^ prize ; 
and their shame iteelf iiight have^been 
becoming to many. If any had resisted too 
much, and denied herself as a companion, 
the man himself bore her uplifted on his 
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eager bosom. And thus, Why do you sully 
your delicate little eyes with tears ? What 
thy father is to thy mother, this, he said, 
ami I be to thee.^ 

^ i. e. Bj choosing them as a time for violence. 
^ Singular for plural ; referring to the Sabine females 
in general. ^ A perfumed decoction of saffron was oc- 
casionally sprinkled, by means of pipes, over the Ro- 
man stage. ^ At festivals and scenic representations, 
it was customary with the men to adorn their hair with 
a wreath of some kind. ® The Romans had their stage- 
players and dancers, in the more early times, out of 
Etruria ; which is said to have been colonized from 
Lydia. ^ On the word petenda Arnold has the follow- 
ing note : ^^ This construction, for signa petendcB pra- 
dee, is too inaccurate to be the true reading. Some 
read : signa repente dedit." To me, however, it seems 
to he the true reading; but in reference to signa, not to 
prsedse — * the signs they had to look for,* the signal to 
be expected, ^ Perhaps lawlessly would be the best 
translation for sine lege iu this place. ^ A prize for 
marriage ; in allusion to genialis torus, as a name for 
the marriage-bed. * t. e, A husband. 



LXIII. 

Mars relates the Rape of the Sabines, 

The walls were now standing, narrow for 
their future population ; but at that time 
beliered too ample for their host. If you 
seek what was tne palace of my son, behold 
a dwelling of reed and straw :* on stubble 
he used to enjoy the gifts of placid sleep ; 
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and yet from that couch he has come to the 
stars. And now the Roman had a reputa- 
tion greater than the place ; nor had lie a 
wife, nor any father-in-law. The wealthy 
neighbourhood^ despised them in their need 
as sons-in-law : and I was hardly supposed 
the author of their blood. To have dwelt 
in stalls, to have pastured oxen,*^ was hurt- 
ful to them, and the holding, a few acres of 
uncultivated soil. I grieved at it, and gave 
to you, oh Romulus, your father's turn of 
mind. Away with prayers, said I, arms 
shall give what you seek. Prepare a festival 
to Consus.^ Consus will tell you the rest 
done on that day,® when he shall sing his 
own sacred rites. Cures,^ and those whom 
the same ffrief touched, swelled in raffe. 
Then first L father-in-law bore arms agaiSst 
sons-in-law : and now the ravished ones in 
general had the name of mothers ; and the 
wars of relations were drawn out mth long 
delay. The brides come together to the 
appointed^ temple of Juno : amongst whom 
my daughter-in-law thus began to speak : Oh 
equally carried off — since we hold this in 
common — ^we cannot further be dutiful in- 
actively. The lines of battle are drawn 
out : but for which side the Gods are to be 
entreated, choose ye. On one side the hus- 
band, on the other the father hold arms. 
We must enquire, whether we are more 
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wiUing to become widowed, or fatherless. I 
will give you brave and pious advice. She had 
given the advice. They obey ; and let loose 
their hair ; and cover their sad bodies with 
funereal robe. Now the lines stood prepared 
for the sword and for death ; already the 
clarion was about to give the signal for 
fight : when the ravished ones come between 
both fathers and husbands ; and in the 
bosom bear children, darling pledges. When 
with dishevelled hair they touched the middle 
of the plain, they fell forward with knee 
placed on the ground. And as though they 
understood it,^ the grandsons with endearing 
cry stretched out to their grandsires their 
little arms : he who was able, kept calling 
the grandfather, then finally seen ; and he 
who scarcely was able, was coihpelled to be 
able.^ The men's weapons and intention 
fall ; and swords being removed, fathers-in- 
law present hands to sons-in-law and accept 
them. And they praise and embrace their 
daughters ; and grandfather bears grandson 
on his shield. This was the sweeter use of 
the buckler. 

^ Its remains were still standing in the time of Au- 
gustus. ^ The Sabines. ^ Their reported descent 
from shepherds : the Sabines being very warlike. ^ It 
is not ascertained who Consus was. B7 some he is 
identified with Neptune. The name would imply that 
he was the God of counsel. ® It is probable, that, at 
the Consualiay or feasts in honour of Consus, there 

K 
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was some recital upon this subject. ^ Cures is here a 
plural noun. « It would appear that Hersilia, the wife 
of Romulus (and therefore daughter-in-law of Mars) 
had summoned the others hy appointment to the temple 
of Juno. ^ The reason why they were brought. ' The 
poet seems rather maliciously to insinuate that their 
mothers pinched them I 



LXIV. 

GahU taken hy Treachery. 

Tarquinius was holding the last royal rule 
of the Koman nation, an unjust man, brave 
at arms however. He had captured some, 
had overthrown other cities ; and had made 
Gabii his own by base artifice. For the 
youngest* of three, the manifest^ oflFspring 
of Superbus, comes into the midst of the 
enemy in the silent night. They had bared 
their swords : slay, said he, an unarmed 
man ! This my brothers would desire, and 
my father Tarquin, who has lacerated my 
back with the cruel lash. (That he might 
be able to say this, he had suffered stripes.) 
It was moonlight. They view the youth, 
and sheathe their swords ; and see his back 
marked, on the vest being drawn off. Thjey 
weep also, and pray him to undertake the 
war along with them. He craftily assents to 
the men.not knowing him. And now power- 
ful he applies to his father by a friend whoni 
he sent, that he should point out to him 
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the course for betraying Gabii ? A garden 
was at hand highly cultivated with odori- 
ferous herbs, having its ground cut with a 
stream of gently flowing water : there Tar- 
quinius receives the clandestine commands 
of his son, and mows with a rod the tallest 
lilies.® When the messenger returned, and 
mentioned the decussated lilies ; the son 
says, I recognize my parent's orders. No 
delay occurs : the chiefs being slain from 
out the Gabine city, the walls stript of their 
leaders are surrendered. 

* Sextus Tarquinius. ^ Ap being like him in trea- 
chery and cruelty. ^ Livy says, poppies, not lilies. 



LXV. 

The Slatighter of the Fabiu 

This was that day,* on which in Veientiaii 
lands, three hundred and six Fabii fell. 
The one family had taken on itself the 
strength and burthen of the city :^ the 
hands belonging to the family take up the . 
promised arms. The soldiery of noble race 
issues forth from the same camp ; out of 
whom any soever was fit to become a leader. 
The way is nearest the right portal of the 
gate of Carmentis.® Be unwilling, whoso- 
ever thou art, to pass through this : it has 
an omen. ^ By that, fame relates that the 
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three hundred Fabii went forth. The gate 
is void of &iult, but yet it has an omen. 
When with rapid pace they touched the 
ravaging Cremera, — (that was flowing tur- 
bid with wintry waters) — they lay out a 
camp in (jitting) place : they themselves 
with drawn swords make way through the 
Tuscan band with vigorous attack. Not 
otherwise, than when from a Libyan rock 
lions invade herds scattered through wide 
fields : the enemies fly in different direc- 
tions, and receive dishonourable wounds in 
the back : the earth grows red with Tuscan 
blood. Thus again, thus often they fall. 
When to conquer openly is not given to 
them, they prepare an ambush and arms out 
of sight. There was a plain : hills enclosed 
the extreme parts of the plain, and a wood 
fit to conceal wild beasts of the mountain. 
In the middle they leave a few persons and 
scattered herds : the rest of the host lurks 
concealed in the brushwood. Behold as a 
torrent increased with rainy waves, or with 
snow which, conquered by the west wind, 
becomes fluid on a sudden, is borne through 
sown crops and through roads ; nor, as 
before it was wont, bounds its waters in- 
closed by the margin of the banks : thus 
the Fabu fill the vafley with wide discursive 
movements ; and whom they ^ see, they 
spurn : nor is there in them other® fear. 
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Whither are ye rushing, noble family ? it is 
badly trusted to an enemy. Simple-minded 
nobility, beware of perfidious weapons ! 
Manly courage perishes by treachery. Into 
the open plams from aU points the enemies 
spring forth, and occupy every side. What 
can a few brave men do against so many 
thousands ? or what have they which may 
remain for them in this wretched time ? As 
a boar, driven to a distance from the Lau- 
rentian^ woods, scatters the swift dogs with 
mouth of lightning glances, yet soon perishes 
itself; thus they die not unrevenged ; and 
both give and suffer wounds with alternate 
hand. One day had sent aU the Fabii to the 
war : one day destroyed them sent to the war. 
That seeds nowever of the Herculean^ family 
might remain, it is credible that the Gods 
themselves had consulted.^ For a boy 
beardless, and not useful as yet for arms, 
alone was left from the Fabian family. 
Forsooth, that thou in time mightest be able, 
oh Maximus, to be bom, by whom the state 
was to be restored by delaying.^ 

^ Ovid is speaking of the Ides of February, in which 
he differs from Livj. The year of the destruction of 
the Fabii, who took upon their house to defend Home 
against the Etrupans, was U. C. 275. * The task of 
defending it, wbich would rightly have demanded its 
entire strength. ® The Porta Carmentalis, dedicated 
to the mother of Evander. Each gate had two Jani, 
or portals. This path went afterwards by the name of 
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the infelix or sceUrata via. ^ i. e. Bad luck is attached 
to it. ® Fear of danger from elsewhere. ^ Latian ; 
Laurentum was a town of Latium. » The Fabii pre- 
tended to trace their descent from Hercules, by a 
daughter of Evander. ^ £[ad taken counsel, or made 
provision. * Fabius Maximus, by his policy of wearing 
out Hannibal by delay, so as to exhaust his resources, 
was looked upon as the saviour of Rome ; and in re- 
ference to his policy, he gets the title of Cunctator. 



LXVI. 

Epistle to Tuticantts, 

That you are not placed in my little pub- 
lications, my friend, is caused by the 
condition of your name. But I would not 
sooner think another worthy of this honour; 
if indeed my verse is any honour. The 
law of the foot and the nature of the name 
stand in the way of (this) duty ; and there 
is no way by which you may come into my 
strains. For I am ashamed to split the 
name into two verses, so that the former 
may end with this,* and the less begin : and 
it may cause shame if, in what part the syl- 
lable is delayed,^ I should address you more 
contractedly and call you Tuticanus. Nei- 
ther can you come into verse in the manner 
of Tuticanus ; so that the first syllable from 
long becomes short. Or that which now 
ends more rapidly be prolonged ; and the 
second be a long one, the dwelling on it 
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being stretched out. If with these faults I 
should dare to corrupt the name, I should 
be laughed at, and deservedly be said not to 
possess taste.*^ This was the cause of my 
having put ojff this gift. Which (gift) my 
field ^ shall return with added interest. And 
I will sing of you by some kind of mark :® 
I will send you verses, oh known almost a 
boy by me almost a boy ; and through a 
succession of as many years, as we each 
have, not loved by me less, than a brother 
by a brother. Thou a good exhorter, thou 
both a guide and companion hast been, 
when I was directing the reins still new to 
me^ with tender hand. Under you as censor 
I often corrected little publications ; often 
has a blot been made by you by my admo- 
nition :S when your own Muses thoroughly 
instructed you in composing the Phasacis 
worthy of the Maeonian^ writings. This 
tenour (of conduct)^ this concord begun in 
verdant youth has come unshaken to {our) 
whitening hairs. If which things move 
thee not, I may suppose that thou hast a 
breast of hard iron or cased in overlaid 
adamant. 

* This name ; viz. by putting Tuti at the end of the 
hexameter, and Canus at the beginning of the penta- 
meter, or shorter line. ^ «. e. Where the syllable is 
long. ® Pectus is sometimes used in this sense. ^ My 
mtise, ^ He marks him in a following poem as the 
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person whose name be could not bring into elegiac 
verse. ' Meaning bis first efforts at poetry. « Imply- 
ing tbat Ovid also acted as censor to Tuticanus. ^.Tbe 
Phceacis was tbe name of Tuticanus's poem. Its sub- 
ject was tbe reception of Ulysses at tbe court of 
Alcinous, king of tbe Pboeacians, as related by Homer ; 
to wbose style Ovid compares tbat of bis friend. 

Tbougb Ovid in tbis epistle gives bimself credit for 
taste, tbe style of tbe epistle itself is in very poor 
taste indeed. We may perbaps be excused for imitat- 
ing bis trifling by remarking tbat Tuticanus, as re- 
gards its import, was a word safe to sing in any way ; 
but tbat — 

This ado, how to make Tuticanus Tuticllnus, 
To our taste appears both absurd and ridiculous ! 
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